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Dr. Hoox succeeded Dr. Middleton, as Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, en the promotion of the latter to the important 
office of Bishop of Calcutta; an office demanding the most 
comprehensive intellectual powers, the most sound principles, 
extensive learning, and a mixture of firmness and moderation, 
all which attainments and endowments no man possesses in a 
more eminent degree, than this the first Christian Bishop, in 
modern times, of a portion of Asia, ‘To the. sacrifice made, 
of friends, connections, and promotion, at home, by Dr. 
Middleton, to a sense of duty, and to a desire of contributing to 
the promotion of trye Christian knowledge in the East, Dr. 
Hook renders ample justice. And it is no small gratification 
to us, to find the new Bishop succeeded in his late office by a 
clergyman, of similar principles, similar firmness, and a similar 
resolution to discharge the important duties attached to it. 
These are essentially times, in which it becomes an imperative 
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122 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


duty to “ cry aloud, and spare not,” in which the chiefs and the 
soldiers of the church militant should put on their spiritual 
armour, boldly to defend it against the swarm of adversaries, 
by which, in these days of increasing schism and growing 
infidelity, it is openly and incessantly assailed. Dr. Hook 
appears to be fully aware of the signs of the times, and of the 
conduct which they call for. He exposes, with fearless resolu- 
tion, the prevalent errors of the age; marks the dangerous 
conduct of temporising friends ; and indicates becoming remes 
dies for existing evils. One favourite object, the Doctor 
observes, with the pious founders of our Church, was carefully 
to guard it against the pollution of ANTINOMIANISM. 


“* By Antinomt1anisM, I mean,” explains the Dr., ‘ such a 
perversion and corruption of Christian faith and doctrine, as protects 
men in the violation of their daties express/y commanded in the 
Gospel ; an evil of great extent, of wide application, and of very 
ancient standing in the church, for it appeared as early as the age of 
the Apostles, and called forth all the energies of those holy men to 
the reprobation and controul of it. The principle besides has a very 
deep foundation in the fallen nature of man. Had the Almighty 
imposed no laws for our observance, or had he annexed no penalty 
for their violation, Christianity would have met with none of the 
‘opposition which it encountered in its earliest stages. The Apostles 
demanded opeprence as the result and test of the faith of Christ. 
They scorned any compromise with the headstrong passions, 
and degrading. propensities, of our corrupt nature. Sacrifice and 
self-denial, they pointed out as the badges of the Cross of Christ. 
They faithfully discharged the commission entrusted to them, and 
proclaimed that ‘ to purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works,’ was the ultimate design of the appearance of the Son 
of God in the flesh ; and the Church of England, in strict confore 
mity with the design of the Almighty, bas laid this as the corner 
stone of all her doctrines, her discipline, her ministrations, and her 
liturgical services. 

“« The history, however, of the Christian Church,” pursues the 
Archdeacon, ‘‘ from the very earliest period, I repeat, evinces the 
existence of a spirit, whose efforts haye been perpetually exerted, 
to sever the faith of the Gospel, from its morals ; its duties, from its 
doctrines and observances; to dethrone religion from its governance 
over the passions, and to render it subservient to them; and all 
this, strange to say, under the pretext of more than ordinary zeal 
for the profession of Christianity. Not only individuals, but aggre- 

ate comurunities, have admitted such a portion of this Antinomian 
infection into the body of their doctrines, or into the administration 
of their discipline, as to counteract, in a great measure, the blessed 
acne of the Gospel upon the interests of mankind, both here end 
reafter. 












Dr. Hook’s Charge to the Cergy, &c. 128 


«© Who can look back upon the annals of the Church of Rome, 
without perceiving in the parade and pomp of its ceremonies; the 
multiplicity and intricacy of its observances; the ostentatious rigour 
of its austerities; the lavish dispensation of its absolutions; the 
extreme licentiousness of the writings of its casuists; without per- 
ceiving the perfect operaiion of an Antinomian principle, and a 
correspondent counteraction to the grand practical influence of the 


Gospel.” 


The authorities to which the Arcldeacon refers, for support 
of this charge, are the books of Jesuitical Casuistry, and the 
different Treatises on the direction of the process of Con- 
fession. Aware, however, of the objection to be drawn from 
the known austerity practised by some of the Monastic orders, 
peculiar to the Church of Rome, he thus meets it, 


* Tt may be objected that the austerities, the severe discipline, 
and almost incredible mortifications, which that Church imposes upon 
some of its members, and especially upon certain of its Monastic 
orders, afford a confutation of the charge of laxity of morals, and 
the indulgence of the passions which Protestants object against it; 
but such practices, even when the rigorous performance of them is 
real, are by no means considered in Scripture as equivalent to the 
discharge of moral duties; and they are very often found to be 
exercised as aspecies of cominutation for the notorious breach of 
these, in the lives and conduct of those upon whom they are 
imposed ; aud, sometimes, however strange it may appear, coupled 
with them, as is, indeed, the general operation of all superstition.” 


There can be little doubt, that a greater laxity of morak 
principle prevails in countries, in which popery is established, 
than in any other countries. And the enormities committed 
din France, since the revolution, greatly exceed those com- 
mitted, on similar occasions, in Protestant nations. "These 
facts afford, at least, a strong corroboration of the justice of 
the Archdeacon’s reasoning on the subject; which he thus 
pursues. 


“ But if we pursue our enquiry further into the general character 
of the Church of Rome, in the ordinary course of her rites, we 
shall find a spacious avenue open for the admission of liceutiousness 
and moral disorder. 

“* When we consider the facility, frequency, and extent, of sacers 
dotal absolution, and its encouragement to a repetition of the crimes 
to which it i» applied ; that reiterated exorbitances may be washed 
away by reiterated pardons, until a plenary release is granted by the 
administration of their sacraments in articulo mortis; when we 
reflect how very mildly all crimes, except those of disobedience to 
the authority of the priesthood, en the See of Rome, are com. 
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144 ' @®RIGINAL CRITICISM. 


rhuted by penance, we cannot hesitate to pronounce, that, however 
disguised or embellished, Antinomianism has taken deep root in that 
Charch, and distributes itself through all its doctrines, ceremonies, 
and administraiions. But the fact is too striking and prominent in 
one of its favourite orders, to require any further evidence, than a 
reference to the historical notices upon the subject. - I need hardly 
say, I mean the order of the Jesuits. What a subsidiary force have 
their lessons afforded to the most unbridled excesses of the human 
sions ! 

* Their doctrines, or rather they might be termed, their licenses 
to sin, are taught not by obsure men among them, but by their 
greatest Juminaries, by Escobar, by Mariana, Filliucius, and other of 
their distinguished apostles; and they are such as go to annihi- 
date conscience, and obliterate not only every moral obligation which 
the Gospel distinctly inculcates, but to discard even those poor remains 
of it, which God, in his mercy, left among the unenlightened 
Pagans! Nor was this sublimation, if I may so call it, of Antino- 
mianism, confined to the corruption of individuals, who became the 
dupes and victims of their delusion and sophistry; it soon spread 
and penetrated to the foundations of civil life, on which the social 
and political union of man is superstructed :—the members of this 
society, insinuating themselves, through their spells and fascinations, 
from the consciences of individuals, into the councils of nations, the 
most lamentable effects were produced ; wars excited, assassination 
encouraged, obedience to governors dispensed witb, and all the ties, 
which bind man to man, utterly broken.” 


in a note on this passage, the Archdeacon has inserted, in 
illustration of his positions, some curious citations from Hur- 
tado, Cornelius & Lapide, Escobar, and Sanches. The second 
of these has written some erudite comments on the Scrip- 
tures; and, in commenting on the circumstance of Susanna 
and the elders, he gravely contends that Susanna would have 
been justified, when impressed with the fear of infamy and 
Jeath, in lending herself negatively to the wicked purpose of 
she elders, so that she execrated inwardly the sin to which she 
submitted outwardly,—because, adds this sagacious commen- 
tator, “ life and reputation are a greater good than modesty, 
and it is lawful to defend the former at the expence of the 
latter”’ Escobar maintains that drunkenness is an excuse for 
blasphemy, infidelity, perjury, and every other kind of sin. 


‘And the Jesuit Sanches artfully designates the means by which 


a man may swear falsely without committing perjury. But 
there was no end to the subtle profligacy of the followers of 
ignatius. Indeed, a conviction of the danger arising from the 
influence which the Jesuits had obtained, and from the use 
which they made of their ascendancy, became so general, that 
even the Pope admitted the necesssity of their suppression. 











Dr. Hook’s Charge to the Clergy, &c. 125 


Bat, strange to say, this very order, whose principles, like that 
of the Church whence it emanated, are unchanged and un- 
changeable, has been recently re-established, not only by the 
present King of Spain (whose conduct, howeverextraordinary, will 
excite any sensation but that of surprize) but by the Sovereign 
Pontiff! What can be the object of this re-establishment ? 
Can it be supposed that the Jesuits are qualified to bring men 
back, from a state of revolutionary profligacy, to a sense of 
religion and morals! The supposition is, we think, too pre- 
posterous to be entertained in the present age. Yet surely the 
Pope can never be so besotted as to expect to regain, by the 
aid of such instruments, the ascendancy which, in the days of 
ignorance, was once enjoyed by the Papal see? That there is 
some object in it cannot be doubted; and this alone is suffi- 
cient to rouze the jealousy of the Protestants, and to excite 
unusual vigilance. ‘The Archdeacon, in tracing the progress 
of Antinomianism, proceeds from Popery to Calvinism. 


“* Tt would have been,” he observes, ‘‘ less a subject of regret to 
us, had the doctrines by which men are conducted to Antinomianism 
been confined to the Romish Church, but the same baleful infection 
has unfortunately spread itself through various channels, and inti- 
mately mixed itself even with the tevets and doctrines of those who 
glory in the name of Protestants. In those of Calvinism especially, 
we may trace positions as destructive of the connection between the 
faith and practice of the Gospel, as the most artful of the disciples of 
Loyola ever disseminated. 

“« What can more effectually render men indifferent to the per- 
formance of duty, or easy in the indulgence of passion, than the Cal- 
vinistic notion of predestination, which, in direct opposition to 
Scripture, and the attributes of Almighty God therein displayed, 
founds our acceptance with him upon arbitrary decrees, in which all 
reference to faith, penitence, and good works, is specifically discarded. 
This is distinctly and unequivocally exhibited in the second of the 
Lambeth articles, which, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, you well 
know, it was proposed to add to those of our church. 

** Causa pradestinationis non est pravisio fidei aut perseverantix, 
“ aut bonorum operum, aut ullius rei, que insit personis prasdes- 
** tinatis, sed sola, absoluta, et simplex voluntas Dei.” __. 

** These articles were to be appep, in order to bring our Church to 
the standard of Calvinism, of which, by the confession of the 
warmest advocates of that creed, it fell short ; a demonstration, 
among others, that the peculiar doctrines ef Carvin enter no more 
into the Articles, than into the Liturgy, of the Church of England. 

** ‘The effects of such doctrine, with its corollaries, such as the 
perpetuity of the regenerate state, the indefectibility of grace, and 
others of a similar nature, must carry with them, wherever they ere 
teally received, havoc and destruction among those moral principles, 
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126 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


which our blessed Lord has so inseparably connected with the duty 
of his disciples ; they are calculated, when coupled with the doc- 
trine of arbitrary reprobation, (the necessary consequence, in the 
opinion of Calvin himself, from that of election) to overwhelm all 
conscientious restraint, by the opposite extremes of presumption and 
despair; in far the greater part of those who adopt them, and in the 
remnant by the latter,” 


This is a true, though faint, picture of the effects of the 
Calvinistic doctrine ; and the Archdeacon would have pro- 
ceeded to fill up the outline, if the subject had not been fully, 
and most ably, discussed by his worthy and learned diocesan, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, who, if the late Mr. Pitt’s earnest 
advice had been followed, would ere now have been placed in 
a situation of eminence, corresponding with his acknowledged 
deserts. Dr. Hook, however, adverts to a few facts, exhibit- 
ing the deleterious tendency of Calvinism, which convey irre- 
sistible conviction to the mind of every unprejudiced reader. 
He closes this part of his subject with the following just 
remarks. 


“* In a sober view of these important facts, we cannot but recog- 
nize the arduous functions which we are bound to perform; the 
imperious duty of our holy calling, to rescue and withdraw the de- 
Juded multitude from the seductions of a doctrine which must, in the 
end, dissolve all confidence in private life, together with all security 
in public concerns ; for, whatever affords a pretext for dispensing 
with the Jaws which the Almighty has prescribed to his creatures, 
whether through the licentiousness of Atheism, or the frenzy and 
perversion of fanaticism, saps the foundation of all that is valuable 
even on this side of the grave. But by what means is this to be 
effected? 1 answer, by a zealous adherence to the genuine doctrines 
of our holy church, by the same method which our pious predeces- 
sors adopted and delivered down to us, as an example for us to 
follow, by laying deep the foundations of Christian morals, and Chris- 
tian doctrines, and by perfect union among ourselves, in our views, 
oljecis, and EFFORTS.” 


In short, morality, which has any other basis than Christi- 
‘nity, must ever be imperfect in itself, and inadequate in its 
motives. Scripture morality is the only morality for a Chris- 
tian ; and moral actions are to be appreciated by-their confor- 
mity with the duties prescribed by Christ and his apostles. 
But liberality seems to be the fashionable foible of the age in 
which we live, and it has one quality of Jacobinism, inasmuch 
as it levels all distinctions, acknowledging no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Christian ; Papist and Protestant ; Calvinist 


and Lutheran ; Socinian and Member of the Church of Eng- 

















































Dr. Hook’s Charge io the Clergy, §e. 127 


land. ‘We are very much indebted for the extension of this 
foible to the indefatigable labours of the Bible Society, the 
most potent engine of mischief which modern times, fertile 
as they have proved themselves tv be in instruments of de- 
struction, have engendered, On this topic Dr, Hook thus 


expatiates— 


« Another mean of relaxing and. enervating the morals which arise 
out of Christian motives, (and of such only, I speak,) are those 
notions, which are the peculiar favourites of the present day, and 
which, under the assumed form of Lineranity, tend to level all 
opinions and sentiments, which have ever been professed in Christian 
Societies. It is now gravely maintained, that none of the varieties 
which have existed among the professed followers of Christ, however 
extravagant or contradictory, are matter of importance or serious 
concern to the fundamentals of christianity; that, therefore, small 
stress is to be laid upon any differences of opinion, which have divided 
christians ; and that so Jong as the name of christianity is retained, it 
little signifies by what tenets it is supported. 

‘«* Contrary to the whole tenour of experience, it is asserted by the 
Liberalists, (if I may be allowed the expression,*) of the present day, 
that all these varieties are equally consistent with the practice of 
christian virtues, with the integrity of the christian character, with 
all the social and political relations in life, and with that, which is of 
unspeakably higher importance, the eternal salvation of the souls of 
men. I say contrary tothe tenour of all experience, which unques- 
tionably leads toa very different conclusion; and that all religious 
opinions are not of quite so indifferent a nature as such men would 
represent, in a moral and social point of view, the history of our 
own country, during the 17th century, sufficiently evinces. Let any 
one consider only the various creeds which the prolific natdre of 
InDgPENDENCY engendered in those unhappy times: how various, 
how monstrous, how mischievous, how almost incredible, were the 
ebullitions of frenzy, crime, and hypocrisy! These stand attested 
by the most undeniable documents, and are, in their tragical effects, 
a warning against a revival of such endless divisions, to future genes 
rations.” 


In a note some curious maxims are extracted from 


“ Edwards’s Gangrena,” a work of Lamentation, by a 
Presbyterian, over the ruins which he, and his companions, 





* Ie, certainly, will allow the Dr. to use this expression becanse 
it is one of our own coinage. The only two expressions which haye © 
issued from the Anti-Jacobin mint, are Philosophists and Liberalisis. 
And, as all fathers are, or ought to be, fond of their own offspring, 
we attach so much value to these verbal progeny of our own, that we 
hope to see them introduced into the next improved and enlarged 
edition of Johnson's Dictionary. 
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had made. Our limits will not allow us to present these 
notable specimens of wild enthusiasm; which exhibit the 
madness of setting men free from all religious restraints in a 
int of view, which shocks while it sarprizes the reader. 
ome few of them, however, we shall lay before our readers, 
as apt specimens of the whole collection. 


‘« Phe Scriptures cannot be said to be the word of God. The 
Scriptures are a dead letter, and no more to be credited than the 
writings of men; not of divine but human invention. 

‘¢ That God hath a hand in, and is the author of, the sinfulness of 
his people. 

** That all lies come forth out of the mouth of God. 

“* That Christ’s human nature is defiled with original sin as well as 
ours, 

* That no man shall perish or go to hell for any sin but unbelief 
only. 

“* That if a man by the spirit knew himself to be in the state of 
grace, though he did commit drunkenness and murder, God did see 
no sin in him. 

‘ There is no free will in man either to good or evil, either in his 
natural state or glorified state. 

** That the moral Jaw is of no use at all to Believera— 

‘* That the doctrine of Repentance is a soul-destroying doctrine. 

‘** That Believers have nothing to do to take care or look to them- 
selves to keep from sin ; God must look to them if he will. 

“* God loves his children as well sinning, as praying, hearing, and 
doing, the holiest duties. He accounts of them never the better for 
their good works, nor never the worse for their evil works. 

‘** That God's children are not to ask pardon and forgiveness of 
their sins; they need not, they ought not—it is blasphemy— 

** "Tis as lawful to break any of the Ten Commandments, 'tis as 
Jawful to commit adultery and murder, as to baptize a child— 

“« That Christ’s words in the institution of his Supper, ‘ this is my 
body, and this is my blood,’ are to be understood literally — 

“* That the Church of England and the Ministry thereof is Anti-' 
Christian, yea of the Devil— 

“* That-Christian Magistrates have no power at all to meddle in 
matters of religion— 

‘* All the earth is the saints’, and there are or ought to be a commu~- 
nity of goods, and the saints should share in the lands and estates oi 
gentlemen and rich men. 

«¢ That parents are not to catechize their little children, nor to set 
them to read Scripture, nor to teach them to pray, but must let them 
alone for God to teach them— 

** That using of set forms of religion is idolatry—that it is not 
lawful for a christian to be a magistrate—that singing the Psalms of 
David is blasphemy and telling of lies.” 











Dr. Hook’s Charge to the Clergy, &c. 129 


What a motley mixture of Calvinism, Popery, Independence, 
blasphemy, folly, and madness! We now proceed with our 
quotations from the text,— 


«© Nothing is clearer,” says one of the most eminent of our 
divines, (the Jate learned Archdeacon Ralguy,) ‘* than that the 
* uniform appearance of religton is the cause of its general and easy 
«* reception. Destroy this uniformity, and you cannot but introduce 
«< doubt and perplexity into the minds of the people. When they 
«« hear in the sane town, and perhaps in the same church, the most 
“ irreconcileable contradiction of doctrine; when they are told, 
* suppose, in the morning, that Christ came down from .beaven, 
“that be died tor the sins of the world, that he has sent his Holy 
« Spirit to comfort us ; and are told in the afternoon, that he did 
“ not come down from heav en, that he did xo? die for our sins, that 
“ he did not send his Holy Spirit to assist us, what must they, ‘what 
** can they, think ? Would you have them hear, and decide the 
*¢ controversies of the learned? Would you have them enter into 
“ the depths of criticism, of logic, of scholastic civinity ?’—He 
observes also—*f And what you will say is the harm of supporting 
*‘ opposite religions; | answer in one word—Uwniversat Irre.t- 
“ cion ! Contradictory religions equally favoured by the magistrate, 
“ (1) 4. were possible for so absurd a constitution to remain for any 
“ considerable time in a country,) must, of necessity, destroy a/l 
“ religious principle, and end in the ruin of the state itself !”"— 
“ An esiablishment without a toleration is unjust; a toleration 
“ without an establishment is unintelligible !” 


If Archdeacon Balguy had lived to these times, what would 
he have said of the encouragement afforded to fanatics, enthu- 
siasts, and even infidels, of every sect and denomination; and 
that, too, even by the legislature itself? Would he not ‘have 
been led to conclude, that a religious indifference, which is to the 
body politic, what the palsy is to the natural body, prevailed 
among the guardians of the Church—and that neither the 
protection of the establishment, nor the promotion of the 
Christian religion, in its primitive purity, was any longer 
deemed an object of importance? Any one would certainly 
be warranted in drawing, such a conclusion, when ‘ the author 
and finisher of our faith is suffered, in defiance of laws human 
and divine, to be constantly libelled with impunity, in the 
very seat of government. Where is a sanction to be found, 
for this open encouragement of schism—for this indifference 
to uniformity ? Certainly not in the sacred writings. 


“‘ Our Apostolical guides,” observes Dr. Hook, “in their in- 
spired writings, warrant none of the notions of the hacrplessness of 
bever-ceasing change, and indefinite multiplication of opinions ; and 
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ee far from sanctioning this entire indifferency of the peculiar tenets 
of any of them, to the-salvation of mankind, all we are by them 
tanght, is swdstantially and literally in direct opposition to it! They 
exhort us, in the very teeth of the liberal philosophy of the present 
day, that ‘ henceforth we are no more to be carried about, and 
tossed to and fro, by every wiod of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
2nd cunning craftiness, whereby they lay in wait to deceive.” We 
are enjoined by Scripiure, to make a distinction between doctrines, 
some of which are termed, the doctrines of devils; and it is to be 
remarked, that expressly opposed to those doctrines of devils, are the 
peculiar invitations to a god/y life; for godliness,’ says the Apostle, 
* is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which isto come.” ‘ Be, then,’ speaking to Timothy 
—‘ be then ap ezample of the believers; in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in parity.” ‘ Take heed unto thyself, 
end unto thy doctrine, (still opposed to those doctrines of devils) 
* continue in them, for in doing this, thou shall both save thyself, and 
those that hear thee.” Here, then, we shal] labour in vain to find 
an authority for the unfortunately too prevalent opinion of indif- 
ferency, as to the variety of doctrines by which men ‘ are tossed 
to and fro,” and whose very diversity is opposed to the leading prin 
ciple of the apostolic injunction, and implies a liability to the penalty 
denounced by St. Paul, in the opening of his Epistle to the Galatians, 
‘though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you, than éhat we have preached to you, let him be accursed ! 
And here, also, it is to be noticed, that the motive of St. Paul, in 
addressing himself to the Galatians, was not to proscribe any foreign 
or new faith, but to correct the mischievous tendency of certain 
false doctrirtes, which had been preached among the converts to 
christianity, by unauthorized missionaries from Judea. The prin- 
cipal point in question, appears to have been a disposition, on the 
part of those converts, to adopt into the Christiaiy scheme, upon the 
suggestion of their false teachers, certain ceremonies of the Mosgie 
Institution ; and, if we read this Epistle with attention, it will be 
difficult to discover any portion of the lukewarmness and indifference 
which characterize our own times, in the style aiid manner of the 
Apostle, in refusing to compromise the doctrines of the Gospel, by 
any cohcession to the passions or prejudices of the people. Let 
liberality, as it is miscalled, read a lessonyhere—‘ Do I ask,” exclaims 
he, ‘ to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ.’ 

“« We find, therefore, that, neither by experience, nor by the 
word of God, is warranted that equalization of all tenets and opinions, 
to which the artifice of our spiritual enemy, and the epidemical 
frenzy of thoughtless or vicious men, have given so geweral a cul- 
rency.” 

** Tocarry, however, this fatal and radical ergor into practice, has 

en attempted in various projects, which have béen jprosecuted with 
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Dr. Hook’s Charge to the Clergy, &c. 131 


ail the fervour of misguided zeal in some, and with all the malignity 
of deep-laid design in others. 

«¢ Under the plea of dispersing the Holy Scriptures, a specious and 
lausible pretext has presented itself, for the purpose of inducing a 
anguid indifference, or a fanatical opposition, to the sound doctrines 
derived from those Scriptures, and embodied in our venerable Church 
in her Liturgy and Articles. 

«¢ The scheme, the constitution, and the objects, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have been demonstrated by some of the ablest 

defenders of our National Church. The nature of these is suff- 
cient, at least, to incline every faithful and affectionate adherent of 
our Church, to pause before he enters the lists of a society, which, 
by its guarded separations of the Church of God from the Mord of 
God, and the Bible from the Book of Common Prayer, contributes to 
seduce men from the respect due to that sound interpretation of Holy 
Writ which our Church has adopted, and that orderly discipline by 
which it is governed.” 


These are very just observations, and, it is to be hoped, they 
will make a proper impression gn those Members of the 
Church who have been led, or rather misled, by the specious pre- 
texts of over-zealous partisans, to join this mischievous 
society, which bids fair, in extent and influence, to rival the 
Jesuits. Dr. Hook proceeds to justify the clergy, who see 
this subject in a proper point of view, against the foul and 
calumnious charges preferred against them on that _ very 
account. We have, heretofore, proved, to the satisfaction of 
every man open to conviction, that no men are more zealous 
in promoting the circulation of the Scriptures, than the clergy 
of the Established Church. But they promote it in their own 
way, as it is their duty fo do---and they leave it to Dissenters to 
circulate it as they please. The Bible may be circulated, as 
widely, and with better effect, by separate societies, than by en 
attempt to amalgamate heterogeneous particles in the crucible 
of liberality, so as to form one body, under a pretext of greater 
utility, but really for the purpose of creating a religious apathy, 
and to destroy all respect and consideration for the Established 
religion of the land. The following note contains matter 
worthy the earnest attention of all Churchmen. 


“It is not the single question of the dispersion of the Scriptures 
that the Churchman has to consider. He is appointed to preach, and 
to expound the Scriptures. He is sworn to support fhe canons and 
Constitutions of the Church, and to discountenance schism by every 
lawful means in his power. The canon 73 ordains, ‘ That no priests 
al ministers of the Word of God, or any other persons, shall meet 
} together in any private house, or eleswhere, to consult upon any 

matter or course to be taken upon them, or upon their motion, or 
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* direction Ly any other, which may any way tend to the impeaching 
‘ or depraving ot the doctrine of the Church of England, or of the 
* Book of Common Prayer.’ Is a Minister of the Church, then, after 
having bound himself to such an authority, at liberty to join himself 
to a society, professing in limine toadmit into its fellowship all who 
dissent from that Church, and whose only characteristic distinction 
from a Society, incorporated in the Church for the purpose of dis. 
tributing the Scriptures, is the rejection of the Book of Common 
Prayer from its share of circulation? The Society in Bartlett's 
buildings does not insist upon the Prayer-Book being coupled with 
the Bible in its dispersion ; it only permits it ; so that a subscriber to 
this Association is at full liberty to purchase and distribute the Bible 
alone; he is only not restrained from circulating the Prayer-Book, 
Bat in the Bible Society, this restraint is positively imposed; it is a 
sine gud non of subscription ; and as it can operate as a restraint only 
upon Charchmen, it can only be imposed for that special purpose, it 
is directed against the Liturgy of the Church by the Dissenters ; itis 
hxed on the front and forehead of the Institution, to contra-dis. 
tinguish it from the Society established inthe Church for the conser. 
vation of its unity and integrity.” 


We should be glad to hear what answers those clerical and 
lay Members of the establishment, and more particularly the 
former, who have joined the Bible Society, have to make to 
these strong, and, in our opinion, unanswerable, objections, 
But needless as it is to strengthen them by further obser- 
vations, we cannot forbear to extract another passage on the 
subject. 


‘* Let us seriously ask ourselves, is the amajgamation of all sects 
and opinions, however inconsistent or opposed, as in the instance of 
the Society in question, correspondent with the clear definition of 
Christian union, given by St. Paul! Do the advocates of these 
opposing tenets and opinions unite for the purpose of making mutual 
sacrifices, or of approximating to that unity of spirit, and bond of 
peace, so earnestly recommended by the Apostle? Are the perio- 
dical meetings of this society occupied in the sober discussion of 
Christian truths, or in conferences for the purpose of healing those 
strifes, and dissensions, and heart-burnings, which the difference of 
opinion and interpretation has engendered ? Or rather, may not the 
sober churchman be scandalized, by finding himself challenged to the 
ticld of discussion, not for the purpose of propounding the great points 
of Christian doctrine, or striving, as the soldier of Christ, for truth 
and light, but of becoming a party to the exchange of that chaste and 
decorous deportment, which has ever characterized the Church of 
England, for an exhibition of meretricious declamation, and the 
blandishments of popular eloquence, more suited to the schools of the 
ancient rhetoricians, than of Him who made Felix tremble as he 
reasoned. Are these modes, these incentives to public euriosity, and 
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invitations to public applause; these oratorical exercises for the 
amusement of ladies, consistent, I ask, with the preaching of the 
Apostle,. or are they not ratber conclusive, with those who adopt 
them, ‘that gain is godliness’ from which St. Paul warns us to 
‘ withdraw 2?” As contrary as light is to darkness, is the design of the 
Bible Society and that of the Church of England: the aim of the 
one is unity, peace, and subordination, by keeping together the one 
flock in the one-fold, under the authority of a National Establish- 
ment; of the other, to encourage dissension and schism, under every 
form in which it may present itself, and separation from the Esta- 
blished Church. The zeal of the one is naturally directed towards 
the support and maintenance of its venerable Liturgy, of the other, 
avowedly and upon principle, towards the depression and contempt 
of it! The object of the Church, to preserve an adherence to that 
sober interpretation of Scripture contained in our articles and Liturgy, 
and through these to secure, as far as human imperfection wili admit, 
concord and charity ; the object, I believe, of great numbers at least, 
of this society to level these doctrines, the legacy of our primitive 
Reformers, with the extravagancies of the lowest and mest unedu- 
cated fanatics, whe presume to take upon them the office of Ministers 
of the Gospel.” 


Such must, of necessity, be the object of an immense 
majority of this motley association, who are schismatics and 
dissenters, of every class and description. And what must be 
the impression on the public mind, we mean on the great mass 
of uninformed and half-informed part of the community, on 
witnessing this strange union of opposite characters? ‘They 
must inevitably come to the conclusion, that all that they have 
read or heard, respecting the purity of the Established 
Religion, and the necessity of unity in the Church of Christ, 
is mere priesteraft, unworthy of attention. And is this a 
desirable result? Is it a thing of no consequence, to the 
Members of the Establishment, or to the cause of religion 
itself? Surely the adoption of any measure, the pursuit of 
any line of conduct, which has a necessary tendency to afford 
a Sanction to schism, and a countenance to dissension, can 
never be deemed indifferent to either! But men seem to be 
fascinated, as it were, by a charm, by the mere idea of cir- 
culating the Bible; as if the Bible, of itself, could work 
miracles, make the blind see, and keep the wanderer in the 
right way; and as if the appointment of regular ministers to 
preach, and to expound, aud to apply, the sacred writings, to 
the people, was a work of supererogation, of little use, or rather 
of no effect! The delusion which they thus practise upon 
themselves is really so gross as to appear like infatuation ! 

The chorchmen in the. society are grossly cheated and 
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imposed upon by the sectaries, for while the former afe 
restrained, by the obligation they consent to incur, from the 
circulation of the Prayer-Book or of any sound religious 
tracts, the latter acknowledge no such restraint, and make no 
scruple to circulate tracts, with the Bible, hostile to the 
establishment. This we know to have been the case in some 
instances, and we firmly believe it to have been so in most, 
Let the churchmen investigate these facts, and act accord- 
ingly. Thus sensibly alive, as the worthy Archdeacon has 
shown himself to be to the signs of the times, he thus con- 
cludes his able address to his brethren. 


‘“* Upon us, therefore, I repeat, as guardians of the sacred? 
depository of the faith, doctrine, and morals, of the christian 
church, the most awful duties are accumulating. We have no longer 
on our side the vigilant jealousy of patriotism which hitherto consi- 
dered the church an inseparable ally of the civil constitution, and 
kept its opponents in a state of subordination ; consistent indeed with 
the most enlarged scheme of toleration, but strong to resist every 
project inimical to its interests, or subversive of its authority. 
The current of what are now called patriotic opinions has taken an 
opposite direction, and the characteristic tolerance of the Church of 
England is become ber reproach, as the undue assumption of an 
exclusive privilege, But if such are the fruits of Liberality, let us 
be cautious to check its covert approaches. Under the palsying 
influence of this perverting principle, truth and error are become 
terms almost indifferent and convertible. It appears to have esta- 
blished a hollow truce, between vice and virtue; a convention, by 
which the one is rendered torpid, whilst the other is actively employed 
in strengthening its position, and multiplying its allies. 

** Tt assumes a shape which is imposing; for the only homage 
paid virtue, in this new order of things, is the usurped adoption of 
her name, even in diverting the passions of mankind into an opposite 
channel! and in its devious course it insinuates itself by scarcely dis- 
cernible springs into the best feelings of our nature, 

‘** By loosening the bonds of attachment to objects of previous 
veneration, it serves to confound the distinction between what is, 
and what is not, of legitimate authority. Both are classed under the 
head of prejudice, in the new nomenclature of liberality ; and many 
well-meaning persons are induced to float down with the stream, 
rather than,incur the charge of bigotry and intolerance, terms which 
are now used to designate the opponents of any popular system, or 
fashionable philosophy. 

‘« We have long been accustomed to the abuse of language, and 
to hear profuseness and extravagance qualified into generosity, osten- 
tation and pride exalted into greatness of soul, avarice into prudence, 
and murder into honour ! but it required a system of itself, a sublima- 
tion of eftrontery, to place among the first qualifications of exalted 
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character, to engraft upon the stock of christianity and morals indif- 
ference aa to our election and choice among the multitadinous and 
contending opinions which present themselves upon questions of 
faith and conduct ; a retrocession from the great landmarks of revela- 
tion and antecedent wisdom ; the substitution of a principle of expe- 
diency for the rule of right, and the love of men’s praise, rather 
than the glory of the Lord! ‘ How can they believe which receive 
‘honour, one of another, and geek not the honour which cometh of 
‘ God only. : 

“ I cannot, in concluding, refrain from bringing to your recollec- 
tion the opinion of a late learned Prelate, who, with his usual energy 
of expression, in one of bis Charges, observes, ‘ Upon these topics,” 
{[ustructions to the Laity upon the irregular Ministry encoureged by 
Sectaries, and the importance of an authorized Priesthood,) ‘ the 
‘clergy of Jate years have been more silent than is perfectly consi.tent 
‘ with their duty ; from a fear, I conceive, of acquiring the name and re- 
‘ patation of High Churchmen! But, my brethren, you will not be 
‘ scared from your duty by the idle terror of a name, artfully applied, in 
‘violation of the true meaning of the word, to entrap the judgment 
‘of the many, and bring the discredit of a folly, long since eradi- 
‘cated, upon principles which have no connection with it. You 
‘ promote the stratagem of your enemies: you are assisting in the 
‘fraud upon the public, and you are accessaries to the injury to 
‘ yourselves, if you give way to the dread of the imputation. Much 
‘charitable allowance is to be made for the errors of the laity, upon 
* points to which, itis hardly to be expected, they should tarn their 
* attention of their own accord, and upon which, for some time past, 
‘they have been very imperfectly instructed ; and alihough Disseu- 
‘ters are to be judged with much candour, and with every possible 
‘ allowance for the prejudice of education; yet those who have been 
‘nurtured in the bosom of the Charch, and have gained admission 
‘ to the ministry, if, from a mean compliance with the humour of 
‘the age, or ambitious of the fame of heralidy of sentiment (for 
§ under that specious name, a profane indifference is made to pass for 
$an accomplishment) they affect to join in the disavowal of the 
* authority which they share, or are silent when the validity of their 
‘ divine commission is called in question, for any (and I hope there 
‘are few) WHO HIDE THIS WEAKNESS OF FAITH, THIS POVERTY 
{OP RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE, UNDER THE ATTIRE OF A GOWN 
‘AND CASSOC, THEY ARE, IN MY ESTIMATION, LITTLE BETTER 
. “THAN INFIDELS IN MASQUERADE.” 


Our readers need scarcely be told, that this strong and manly 
reprubation of cowardly, and even unprincipled, conduct, comes 
from the mouth of that intrepid, and most learned, defender of 
the faith, the late Bishop Horsley, whose firm and compre- 
hensive mind never hesitated between principle and expediency, 
aever descended to a compromise in things sacred, never 
sluunk from the avowal and support of religious truth, by 
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whomever assailed, from whatever quarter impugned. When 
religion was in danger, he cried aloud and spared not; he tore 
the mask from vice, and stripped off the tinsel robe from 
indifference, scepticism, and infidelity. He was, in short, one 
of the theological gianls of the age! We are happy to find 
Archdeacon Hook treading in the s' ep of such a leader. 
This he may regard as no meaiy praise from us, who knew 
aod appreciated Bishop Horsley. ‘the charge before us does 
him honour; it is written in a spirit of true Christian zeal ; 
anxious for the preservation of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Let him go on, and prosper. 

The notes are numerous, and contain much useful and 
valuable matter; chiefly relating to the progress of schism, 
and to the Bible Societies. Our readers may recollect that, 
in our observations upon Mr. Norris’s able exposure of the 
dangers arising from the conduct of the Bible Society, we 
shewed the strong resemblance between the proceedings of 
that Society, and those of the Puritans in the reign of Charles 
the first, and during the usurpation, Itis a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the Papists of those days, though their prin- 
ciples were more remote from those of the Puritans, than 
they were from the principles of the reformed Church, still 
joined the Puritans in their efforts for the overthrow of that 
Church, as is remarked by Cranmer in a letter to Hooker. A 
reference to this fact has drawn, from Archdeacon Hook, the 
following appropriate reflections, 


“« That the Papists really united with the Puritans, and were actively 
employed in promoting the intrigues carried on against the Church, 
is indisputably ascertained from the history of the times ; and he must 
be a very superticial observer of what is passing in the present day, if 
he do not perceive how much the question of Roman Catholic 
emancipation has been advanced in the progress of the discussions 
connected with the Bible Society. The temper and boldness with 
which the plea of tender consciences, and the abrogation of tests, 
has been treated in the Dublin committees, wou!d alone justify the 
inference, if we did not, at every turn, meet with unequivocal proofs 
of the fact, that Aideral men, or those who claim this privilege, for the 
purpose of rendering all modes of worship indifferent, consider the 
one question to involve all the arguments which are applied in support 
of the other. 

‘* We have, however, a more substantial proof of an approxima- 
tion of feeling between the Bible Society, and the Roman Catholics, 
for which I must refer you to the speech of the Rev. Dr. Styles, at 
the Sussex Meeting of the Bible Society. ‘ This Society has like- 
‘ wise been the means of the formation and establishment of another, 
‘from whieh peculiar Lenefits may be anticipated. I hold in wy 
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‘hand an English copy of the New Testament issued by the Roman 
* Catholic Bible Society, which, in the most essential pojnts, agrees 
‘with the authorized version. Jt is not, indeed, without note or 
‘comment, but, with your permission, I will read one of the marginal 
‘ observations: [¢ recognizes a spirit dear to Protestants—the right 
‘of every man to examine and judge for himself, in matters of 
‘ religion.” It would be difficult to conjecture, even allowing the 
literal accuracy of the statement, how Dr. Styles, or any of his 
auditors, among whom were senators and men of high character 
and influence in society, should, for a moment, believe that a Roman 
Catholic could be sincere in making such a profession, since the 
profession is essentially Protestant, and must overthrow the very 
fundamental principle upon which the Roman Catholic Creed is 
erected, This profession, therefore, if made by a Roman Catholic, 
can only excite suspicion as to the motive which induced it. Perhaps 
that motive may be found in a desire to contribute towards the objects 
of a Society which, as Dr, Styles informs us, oceasioned its esta- 
blishment. Of what nature the ‘ peculiar benefits’ ascribed by this 
gentleman to the Roman Bible Society are, it would, without some 
other clue, even upon his own principles, be difficult to ascertain, for 
it will be observed, that this new ally is said to circulate the Bible, 
but not without note or comment.” 


We know not who Dr. Styles is, but, if he were really the 
dupe of such an assertion, he must either be the most credu- 
lous, or the most ignorant, of men ; for he must either believe 
that a radical change has, by the intervention of some miracle, 
been produced in the character, spirit, and objects, of the 
Church of Rome, which have been recently declared by one 
of ier own Primates to be unchanged, and unchangeable, or he 
must be profoundly ignorant of its history, and of its tenets. 
The ruling, the all-pervading, the vital, principle of the 
Romish religion, is to suffer no man to examine and judge for 
himself; but to controwl the judgment by authority ; and to 
make every one pay implicit obedience to the mandates and 
decisions of an mfallible Church. We exhort Dr. Styles to 
read, learn, .mark, and inwardly digest, the History of the 
Church of Rome, from its origin, to the period of the refor- 
mation---he seems to stand in great need of the information 
which it conveys, either to correct his credulity, or to cure 
his ignorance. We have now before us a work just published 
by Mr. Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, a respectable and learned 
Catholic Barrister, in which he quotes, .with approbation, 
ee from Fenelon and other divines of the Church of 

ome, defending, not the universal circulation, or the indis- 
criminale use, of the Bible, as insisted on by the Bible Society, 
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as its own peculiar object and excellence, but the limited use, 
and the restrictions imposed on its perusal. 


“* Before the people read the Gospel, they should be instructed 


_ * yespecting it; they should be prepared for it by degrees ;—so that : 


** when they come to read it, they should be qualified to understand 
“its and thus be full of its spirit, before they are entrusted with its 
‘letter. The perusal of it should only be permitted* to the simple, 
** the docile, and the humble; to those who wish to nourish them- 
‘* selves with its divine truths in silence. It should never be com- 
*‘ mitted to those, who merely seek to satisfy their curiosity, to 
‘* dispute, to dogmatize, or to criticise. Jn a word, tt should be given 
** to those onLx who, receiving it from the hands of the Church, seek 
“* for NOTHING init "—(not, observe Dr. Styles, and gentlemen of 
the Bible Society, the word of truth, the guide of life, the rule of 
conduct, the means of salvation, the reyealed will of God)—“ sur 
‘‘ THE SENSE OF THE CHURCH.” 


And hear further, what Mr. Butler, who understands the 
doctrine of his own Church much better than Dr. Styles, says 
upon this subject. 


** THIS 18, AND EVER HAS BEEN, TNE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH, 
‘ Her discipline,’ says Fenelon, in another part of his letter, ‘ has 
* sometimes varied, Aer doctrine has ever been the same.’ ”’ 


Mr. Butler further informs us, that, at this time, no Catholic 
may read the Scriptures, in the vulgar tongue, without first 
asking his Confessor’s advice, “who will only instruct him 
in what spirit he is to read them ;” in other words, in the sense 
and spirit of the Church of Rome, It is, indeed, a part of the 
creed framed by Pius the Fourth, out of the Canons of the 
Council of Trent, to fetter the sight, to forbid the examination, 
and to controul the judgment, of men, in matters of religion. 


** Talso admit the Sacred Scriptures according to the sense which 
‘© the Holy Mother Church has held, and does hold, Tro wom it 
* belongs to judgeof the true sense and interpretation of the Holy 
‘* Scriptures; nor will I ever take and interpret them otherwise than 
‘* according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.” 


It is not our intention, at present, to enter upon a formal 
discussion of this point; our only object being to convince 
those, if any such there are, so docile and so simple, as to 


— 








* Very, consistent this admission of the Archbishop of Cambray 
with the assertion of Dr. Styles, respecting the recognition of ‘ Tus 


RIGHT Of BEVERY man to examine and judge for himself in matters of 
religion !!!" Rey. 
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he misled by or with Dr. Styles, that the Catholics neither did 
nor could entertain the doctrine, which, for the interested 
urpose of the moment, were imputed to them. 

There is but one other point in this excellent Charge upon 
which we have room to say a word or two. The Archdeacon 
has truly observed that murder is committed under the specious 
name of honour. This is certainly the case, and deeply it is 
to be lamented. Men, who, on every other point talk 
rationally, betray on this the most egregious folly, and the 
wildest inconsistency. No man can be ignorant, that the 
practice of duelling is repugnant alike to the laws of God, 
and to the Jaws of man. Yet, with this conviction full upon 
their minds, they adopt it without scruple, and without 
controul. Nay, we have lately read in the papers, a charge 
purporting to be the charge of an Irish Judge, affording the 
sanction of his great authority to this unchristian practice. 


te was made to say, for we think it impossible he could have » 


so said, that if a duel was fairly conducted, though death 
ensued, it was no murder. Now, unless the law of Ireland 
be in direct opposition to the law of England ou this subject, 
it certainly is murder in all the parties concerned in the trans- 
action. Men going out deliberately, with murderous. weapons, 
with the intent to kill each other, and one of them falling, the 
survivors are, unquestionably, guilty of murder; and if any 
Judge were to direct a jury otherwise, he would misrepresent 
the law, and the jury would bé bound by their oaths to disre- 
gard his directions, and obey the law. We notice this matter 
here, to prevent the possibility of misconception on the part 
of any one, in consequence of the charge ta which we have 
referred, It is the prominent characteristic of the christian 
religion, to enforce the forgiveness of injuries, and the duty of 
returning good for evil. Itis the object of duelling to gratify 
revenge, and. to punish those who have given offence. No 
two systems can be more opposite; and it is impossible for a 
man ‘to adopt the medern code of honour, without abandoning 
the principles, and disobeying the precepts,. of the christian 
religion. But who are they that presume to prescribe a rule 
of action at variance with christianity? Those, forsooth, 
who had their commissions from a monarch, whois the pattern 
of piety, and the conscientious observer of every christian 
duty! It is not to be endured that the army and navy, whose 
eminent services, and gallant exploits no one holds in higher 
estimation than ourselves, should. establish a system which 
sacrifices the duty of a christian at the shrine of modern 
houour! It behoves those who are entrusted with the reins of 
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government to provide a remedy for an evil which is but too 
much fostered and encouraged in the present age, but which is 
really a grievous reproach to a christian country. 
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dn Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military Bridges, 
and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. By 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Baronet, F. R.S. Inspector 
General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. Pp. 210. 
with 13 quarto Plates, London. Egerton. 1816. 


Ir is a circumstance of no small moment connected with the 
military reputation of this country, that at our two great 
establishments for military education, not only are several of 
the Professors and Masters men of high scientific attainments, 
but the gentlemen upon whom devolve the general superinten- 
dence of those institutions, deserve the public confidence, as 
well on account of the fund of information they possess, as on 
account of their high character as officers. Thus, Colonel 
Mudge, the Lieutenant Governor of the Royal Military 
Academy, has been long known to the public on account of 
the scientific accuracy avd skill with which he has conducted 
the Trigonometrical Survey of England and Wales; while 
Sir Howard Douglas, the Inspector General of the Royal 
Military College, (himself educated, we believe, at the 
Woolwich Academy,) has distinguished himself by improving 
different optical and philosophical instruments useful in his 
profession : and both, we do not hesitate to affirm, merit the 
warmest commendation for their sedulous devoiedness to the 
momentous duties of the official stations they now occupy. 

In the volume before us, Sir Howard has attempted to sup- 
ply a very striking desideratum. In conducting warlike opera- 
tions, the crossing and re-crossing of rivers, and in places re- 
mote from permanent bridges, are matters of frequent occur- 
rence; and numerous are the evils which have resulted from 
armies having to pass rivers in such circumstances, without any 
judicious plan to direct their movements, Some of the minor 
publications usually put into the hands of junior officers, con- 
tain a few unconnected hints in relation to this operation; but 
nothing sufficiently specific and detailed to serve as a general 
reference in the principal cases that may arise. 

Sir Howard Douglas characterizes his own performance as a 
** little tract upon a subject which merits better treatment ;” 
but language such as this is more modest than correct: the 
work is, in truth, methodical and comprehensive ; and the 
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information communicated by the author, whether on points of 
theory or of practice, such as cannot fail to be useful. 

This Treatise is divided into seven sections. In the first, 
we find exhibited the principles and effects of the motion of 
waters in rivers; the theory being deduced in a popular 
manner, principally from Bossut and Du Buat; and the 
effects traced in the joint operation of sinudsities in the course 
of a river, and the hydraulic impulse of its stream, in forming 
deposits and modifying the bed of the river itself. The prac- 
tical deductions from the reasonings relate, in the main, to 
the determination of proper situations either for fording, or for 
placing temporary bridges. ‘The second section is devoted to 
the construction and use of pontoons. After stating the prin- * 
ciples which ensure the buoyancy of any floating vessel, the 
author proceeds to describe the construction of pontoons, and 
lays down rules for finding the depth to which pontoons are 
sunk by a given weight, the weight corresponding to a given 
immersion, tables of the weight of water displaced by tin 
pontoons for every inch of immersion, immersion of pontoons 
in an unloaded bridge, comparative immersions when troops 
are crossing, &c. The rules are given verbally, their demon- 
strations are presented in notes at the feet of the pages. The 
method of laying a pontoon bridge is then described, and the 
due precautions in passing it are specified. These are suc- 
ceeded by remarks tending to shew that pontoons are not 
proper for tide rivers, but only across rivers of moderate 
velocity: the precautions for protecting them from drift 
timber, strong currents, &c. are then detailed; and the 
manceuvres of withdrawing them by the agency of the current, 
and of restoring them, succinctly described. 

In the third section, Sir Howard treats of Bridges of Boats. 
He traces the peculiarities and varieties of their construction, 
and assigns and demonstrates the necessary rules for computa- 
tation. ‘The theoretical and practical observations presented 
in this section are farther illustrated by instances of the uses 
of light bateaux and row-boats, in the passage of the Limat, 
that of the Linth, and the passage of the Rhine, in 1800, 

The, fourth section commences with the construction of 
Flying Bridges, or those formed by suspending a floating body 
in a river, so as to receive the action of the stream obliquely, 
and thus deriving a force to move the vessel across the river. 
The nature and chief varieties of the flying bridge being 
sketched, the author adduces some very instructive observa- 
tions, principally founded upon historical events exceedingly 
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interesting to military men, on forcing the passage of rivers. 
The practical corollary deduced from the whole is 


‘* That, in forcing the passage of a river, the first operations should 
be executed with detached means, such as boats, rafts, or flyin 
bridges, previously concealed behind islands, or in rivers which fal 
into that it is intended,so pass, or not launched until the passage is 
attempted ; and that regular bridges rather afford the means of 
supporting the troops first sent to force the passage, at unexpected 
parts, than to make the first attempts.” 


In the fifth section, the author treats of bridges on rafts 
of timber, casks, air-tight cases; and inflated skins. [no moun- 
tainous countries, where the difficulty of transporting pontoons 
is considerable, armies are frequently reduced to the necessity 
of availing themselves of materials found in the vicinity of 
rivers, such as those we have specified. Hence, since great 
evils may arise from the waste of time in devising new con- 
trivances, it is well that the mind of an officer should be 
adequately stored with suggestions and rules applicable to such 
contingencies. ‘These are to be found in the present section 
of Sir Howard Douglas’s work. ‘The scientific principles on 
which the weight, content, and reiative buoyancy of dittereut 
kinds of timber may be determined, as well as those for 
assigning the corresponding particulars in castles, are per- 
spicuously explained. The best methods of arranging these 
into firm connected structures for a temporary purpose, are 
then exhibited and illustrated by very neat plates. After a 
similarly.clear and satisfactory manner, the author treats of 
rafts, of air-tight cases, and inflated skins. All along he 
enlivens the didactic pasts of his treatise by historical descrip- 
tions of passages, &c. where analogous methods have been 
employed: and this we regard as a very interesting peculiarity 
in the present volume. 

The sixth and seventh sections are devoted to the consider- 
ation of carriage-bridges, rope-bridges, bridges on trestles, on 
pues, and bridges formed of trusses, and other pieces of ear- 

entry. Some of the expedients here proposed are remarkably 
ingenious and elegant. A very perspicuous account is given, 
accompanied by a beautiful engraving, of the rope-bridge 
across the broken arch of the bridge of Alcantara, effected in 
1810, by Colonel Sturgeon. There is also in a former part of 
the volume, a description of another contrivance by the same 
Colonel Sturgeon, by which a floating-bridge was laid across 
the Adour, below Bayonne, in February, 1814. 
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On the whole, we have read and examined this work with 
considerable satisfaction. Many of our English books for the 
use of military men, are little else than collections of dry 
rules, presented as naked, and with as much formality as a 
School book of Arithmetic. Others exhibit an affectation of 
scientific precision, where it can not naturally obtain. Thus 
we have actually seen a ‘Treatise on Military Plan-Drawing, 
published in the English language, but written by a French- 
man, in which there is a “ Proposition, How to paste down 
paper on a board,” witha “ Leming. How to make paste ;” 
a “ Corollary. Be sure to avoid lumps ;” and a “ Scholium. 
On the comparative advantages and disadvantages of paste, 
gum water, and glue.” We have also seen a Treatise on For- 
tification, published in the English language, but by another 
foreigner, which is an assemblage of questions and answers ; 
an immense Catechism, of ** What is a ditch?” and ** What 
is a bastion?” and “ Whatis a curtain?” and ‘ What isa 
horn-work behind the curtain?” The time when such pueti- 
lities meet with any countenance from the British public, is, 
we trust, nearly atan end. We are glad that a man of the 
knowledge, character, and standing in life, of Sir Howard 
Douglas, is among the first to set a better example; and we 
trust his example will be followed. His performance is 
throughout manly, perspicuous, and useful. There is no 
parade of science; bit there is such an adequate portion of the 
thing itself, as will preserve the author and his readers from 
error. In every part of the volume will be found a correct 
developement of the principles which must regulate the con- 
structions, that sufficient stability may be ensured; and sug- 
gestions of a great variety of happy expedients, resting upon 
those principles, and calculated to be highly useful in the dif- 
ferent contingencies of an army’s march in a hostile country. 
The historical sketches, drawn from ancient as well as modern 
warfare, and distributed through the volume, evince consi- 
derable reading and information ; and there are several, not 
among the least curious and interesting, furnished by the 
author’s own experience, while he was serving as an officer on 
the continent of Europe. Some of these we should be 
tempted to quote, were it not for the persuasion that such of 
our readers as take an interest in military matters, will, with 
great pleasure and benefit, consult the ingenious treatise which 
we have thought it our duty thus te characterize. 
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A Sermon delivered at the Cathedral of Ely, on Monday, the 
17th of June, 1816, before Mr. Justice Abboti; Mr. Justice 
Burrough, and Chief-Justice Christian, on the opening of their 

Special Commission for the Trial of the Rioters. Printed at 

the Request of the Grand Jury. By the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart. LL.D. Prebendary of Ely, &c. 4to. 
fog. 13. Hodson, Cambridge. 1816. . 


Sucu persons as have a taste for the meagre in theology, will 
do well to purchase this Sermon of the Rev. Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, Bart. LL.D. Prebendary of Ely, &e. They who ‘ave 
an appetite for stronger food, will only be disappointed by the 
perusal of it. It is utterly uuworthy of the occasion, of the 
congregation, and of the ecclesiastical rank of the preacher. 
The Grand Jury did well in approving Sir Henry’s exertion: 
as a magistrate, which were wise, vigorous, and effectual ; and 
they should not have tempted him, by their request to publish 
his discourse, to sacrifice his untried merit as a theologian. 
The haste which may be alleged in excuse of an imperfect 
composition for the pulpit, does but aggravate the offence of 
its publication, because in that case the judgment of the reader 
is anticipated by the writer’s condemnation of him. 


Pa ne - —- eee 


Buonaparte. A Poem, 8vo. Pp. 63. Cork, Printed ; Hunter, 
London ; Millikin, Dublin, i816. 


“* Tue stainless lilied banner floats 
In triumph o'er the banks of Seine ; 
And ‘mid ten thousand trunipets’ notes, 
Ten thousand, thousand, loyal throats 
Acclaim their joy in Louis’ reign ; 
—‘* Long live the Prince so long desired, 
So late obtained, so soon admired ! 
Long live King Henry’s race! 
Dear daughter ot a martyr'd King ! 
A tribute paid in tears we bring, 
A guilty nation’s offering 
To court returning grace.” 











This stanza shews the Poem to open at the period of 
Louis’ first return to Paris, in 1814, The Poet pourtrays the 
apparent Loyalty of the French, on that occasion, in pleasing 
colours, and marks the sudden change in favour of 
Buonaparte, in appropriate strains. He has not, however, taken 
sufficient care to distinguish his own sentiments from those of the 
French ; and it will, therefore, puzzle some readers to discover 
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what his real opinions are. Marengo and Borodino, may, 

ssibly, by a F renchman be hailed as glorious days to 
Sactuaparte ; but all the world besides knows that at the former 
he had lost the battle and was on the point of sounding 
the retreat, when the fortune of the day was suddenly turned by 
a skilful manoeuvre of Dessaix, and by the accidental capture of 
an Austrian Officer dispatched with orders which would 
confirm the victory to the Austrians, who, being near-sighted, 
rode into the midst of a French division. And it is equally 
notorious that, at Lorodino, the French had no reason to 
boast of their success. | 

‘The second part of this poem is written “ in the character of 
a misanthrope,” and the character is so well supported, that we 
should really have mistaken the strains for those of Lord Byron 
himself, had we not been otherwise informed.. He selects 
Waterldo as the best scene for affording food for misanthropy 
to feed upon. 


‘€ Yet, must I own some scenes there are, 

Have claims than others stranger far ; 
And who can tarn and not bestow 

One glance on yon dismantled pile ? 
That roofless, scathed-with-fire chateau 

M:» well detain the thoughts awhile. 
I’}} enter ;—and amid the heap 

Of ashes of that frightful grey — 
(Those half-burned bones afford the clue 

To him who wonders at their hue) 
I’}] sit me down, and strive to weep 

At how my fellow-mortals play! 
Where can the misanthopic man 

Find such another scene to scan ?’ 


The poetry of this Canto is good—and the same strong, 
nervous, glowing, language of discontent which marks all the 
productions of the titled misanthrope, is equally observable 
here. Where the poet learnt that Buonaparte was found, on 
the day of Waterloo, where danger was the greatest, we 
cannot imagine; for nothing is more certain than that he 
never once ares his precious person to peri? of any kind, 
during the whole of that eventful conflict. A misanthrope 
may be allowed, characteristically, to rail, but to invent, forms 
no a of his province. | 

he Poem concludes with ‘ The Conscripts’ Tale,” which, 
being given in the language of a French follower of Buona- 
parte, may be allowed to take some liberties with plain truth, 
in his brief account of the events of that short campaign 
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which closed, at once, the public life of Buonaparte, and the 


last of his wars. The Poem is unequally written; some parts 
of it display genius, originality, strength of intellectual 
powers, and considerable talent; while others do not rise 
above mediocrity. But where a man can write so well, when 
be writes otherwise, it can be imputable only to his negligence. 
———————_—_———— — 
THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


4 Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
President of the African Institution. From Zachary Macau- 
lay, Esq. Occasioned by a Pamphlet lately published’ by 
Dr, Thorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
entitled ** A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq.” &c. &c. &c. 
Second edition enlarged. Svo. Pp. 60, Hatchard. 1815, 


Preface to the Third Edition of a Letter to William Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P. containing a Reply to an Attack on this 
Letter, by F. Horner, Esq. M. P. in the House of Commons, 
(as reported in the Times) 23d February, and an Answer te 
the Report of a Committee of the African Institution, read 
and approved by their Board of Directors, Feb. 28th, 1815. 
By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Preface to the Fourth Edition of a Letter to William Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P. containing a Reply to a Letter from Za- 
chary Macaulay, Esq. to the Duke of Gloucester. By Robert 
Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 56. Rivingtons. 


Ninth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, read 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th April, 1815. 
To which are added an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers, 
8vo. Pp. 151. 2s. Hatchard. 


A Reply, “ Point by Point,” to the Special Report of the 
Directors of the African Institution. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 113. Rivingtons. 

Postcript to the Reply, Point by Point,” containing an Expo- 
sure of the Misrepresentation of the Treatment of the cap- 
tured Negroes at Sierra Leone ; and other matters arising 
from the Ninth Report of the African Institution. By Robert 
Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 64. Rivingtons. 

A Short Review of the Reports of the African Institution, and 
of the Controversy with Dr. Thorpe, with some Reasons 
against the Registry of Slaves in the British Colonies. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 78, W. Stockdale. 1816. 

(Continued from p, 38.) 
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Tas Special Reporter seeks to divert the attention of his 
readers from the main points of the controversy, by a personal 
attack on Dr. Thorpe, whowmeets the charge fairly, and ex- 
poses eight direct falsehoods in half a page!!! The expla- 
nation extracted from Dr. Thorpe inflicts indelible disgrace 
on the Reporter himself, and on the agents of the Company. 

But the most extraordinary part of the whole transaction is 
the dismissal of Dr. ‘Thorpe from‘his situation of Chief Jus- 
tice of the Colony, by the influence and intrigues of the Afri- 
can Institution! As this business involves some important 
considerations, we shall suffer Dr. Thorpe to state his own 
case. 


“16th, There never was a greater combination of falsehood and 
wickedness than is contained in this whole paragraph; it quotes a 
passage from my letter, page 16, ‘ Truth and honor, says Mr. Thorpe, 
were Mr. Thompson's qualifications,’ and then the Special Report 
says, I stigmatize Colonel Maxwell as aman ‘ destitute of truth and 
honor'—and mark it asa passage from my public letter, though I 
never wrote or published any such sentence. 

‘f Attempting to make my conduct appear inconsistent, the Di- 
rectors published a letter of mine to Colone} Maxwell, dated March, 
1843, and six extracts from former Letters to the same person, all of 
which are complimentary and friendly ; then they continue, ‘ Governor 
‘ Maxwell on his return to England in September last, deemed it his 
‘ duty to prefer grave and serious charges against Mr. Thorpe, be- 
‘ fore the Secretary of State for the Colonial Department ;’ ‘ for 
‘ the sake of peace, and as he conceived for the very existence of the 
‘ Colony, he was compelled to prefer those complaints against Mr. 
‘ Thorpe, which have issued in his dismissal.’ To exhibit the vicious- 
ness of this statement, I must produce such documents as will prove 
it one of the most detestable fabrications ever published, I never 
heard of those grave and serious charges, or of any charge being 
preferred against me by Governor Maxwell, or any other person; 
and the ostensible cause assigned for my dismissal resfed on the very 
reverse of any charge being preferred against me, as will appear from 
Mr. Goulburn’s letter; 

“Tlived in habits of intimacy and friendship with Colonel Maxwell ; 
for nearly two years be was my sole companion, his manners were 
engaging, and his attention so unremitted; that every wish was 
anticipated. Was I not bound by politeness to pay him every flatter- 
ing attention? The most friendly integcourse induced me to give 
him the best advice : to support his administration was my duty, to 
give it praise, my wish ; to suffer every thing meritorious to be attri- 
buted te him, to mark out salutary-condact, and stimulate him to 
pursue it, my letters prove these to have been my only objects. 

be impropriety of his conduct never came before me officially} 
and n0 person could presume to relate any thing to me while in the 
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Colony, injurious to him. Major Winkfield once attempted to speak 
reproachfully of him, and to shew me the charges he was to exhibit 
against Governor Maxwell, on his arrival in England. I suppressed 
all conversation on the subject in the commencement; but the mo- 
ment I left the Colony all restraint vanished, every passion was un- 
bridled, and the most oppressive, injarious and disgraceful proceed. 
ings took place. 

“* The people expecting my return hoped for redress, and held ina 
state of terror, did not openly otter their complaints until they were 
assured that such interest would be exerted in England, as must pre- 
vent my return ; therefore on Colonel Maxwell's leaving the Colony, 
the inhabitants forwarded to me such charges against the Governor, as 
they expected would have prevented his return, they also promised 
to supply additioual charges of as much enormity as those transmitted, 
and they have done so. 

“I considered the charges, the proofs, and that declaration that I was 
not to return ; I consalted such persons as could give me information, 
and clearly saw there was a firm combination of power to prevent 
me from resuming my situation, lest I should be enabled more fully 
to expose and convict the perpetrators of these oppressions. I there- 
fore sent the charges against Governor Maxwell to Lord Bathurst, 
almost in the words I had received them, with a request that he would 
transmit them to the Privy Council ; and in ten days afterwards, sent 
my letter to Mr. Wilberforce, to be published, in which I men- 
tioned that ‘ the calamitous accounts I had recently received from 
* Sierra Leone, imperiously demanded from me some effort at that 
* moment.’ 

** Having thus discharged my duty, I should have silently suffered 
the whole matter to remain with the Secretary of State, had not the 
little Select Party by exerting their influence to oppress, and their 
malice to traduce, forced the subject before that public, whose 
august tribunal can elevate the highest or degrade the greatest, and 
we now stand for jadgment. 

** About the end of March, when my Memorial to the King in 
Council had Jain two months unanswered by Lord Bathurst, I received 
a letter from Mr. Goulburn, the ander Secretary of State, by bis 
Lordship's directions, containing the following passage—‘ With re- 
* gard to the Memorial bringing forward various charges against the 
* Governor (Maxwell) and some subordinate officers of the Colony, 
* 1 am to acquaint you, that Lord Bathurst views it with considerable 
surprize; whether the charges contained in it be true, or false, it 
evinces on your part a most culpable dereliction of your public duty, 
rendering you in every respect unfit forthe station you have held. 
If it be true, as you now state, that Governor Maxwell has de- 
frauded the treasury of this country, has oppressed the inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone, by illegal exactions, and other arbitrary measures, 
and in some instances committed crimes of a most heinous com- 
‘ plexion, it was clearly your duty, as the first Magistrate of the 
* Colony, to have represented these circumstances to Government, 
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‘ and to have given them the opportunity of redressing the grievances. 
‘ and punishing the offenders ; so far from doing this, you have never 
‘ hinted at any impropriety in Governor Maxwell's conduct or ad- 
‘ ministration, and since your return, you lave repeatedly both in 
‘ personal interviews, and by letter, expressed the highest opinion of 
© Governor Maxwell's general character, and above ail of * his judg- 
‘ ment and integrity.’ I need only refer to your own letters as trans- 
‘ mitted with your Memorials for evidence of these assertions. It 
‘ on the other hand the charges upon enquiry should prove to be 
‘unfounded, your con'uct, in that case, is indefensible. Under 
‘ these circumstances therefore, Lord Bathurst has thought it his duty 
‘ to submit to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the necessity 
‘ of removing you from the situation of Chief Justice of the Colony 
‘ of Sierra Leone.’ 
. (Signed) Henry Goursurn. 

‘© Dated March 1815, without any day of the month,—This 
Letter, I avswereJ nearly in the following words ; 

‘ Forthe information of Lord Bathurst, I beg leave concisely and 
‘ respectfully to reply, that nothing in the slightest degree connected 
‘with those charges eyer caine before me publicly or officiallly, nor was 
‘ it possible for me to be acquainted with those circumstances when jn 
‘the Colony, as they have nearly all occurred since my departure from 
‘ thence; of the few minor circumstances, that did occur during my 
‘ residence, the vicious part was carefuily concealed from me, therefore 
‘I could not have represented to Government matter of which I had 
‘ neither knowledge nor proof ; it is very lately that the subject matter 
‘ of the charges was detailed to me, and until then I bad no commu- 
‘ nication with those enabled to establish the truth of these statements. 
‘ Complaints were not sent to me until the Settlers were assured [ 
‘never should be suffered tu return to the Colony. The little [ 
‘did know, I privately laboured to have redressed ; and as to any 
‘ thing I have either said or written, about Colonel Maxwell, I ain 
‘ready to shew it was perfectly compatible with the exhibition of 
‘ those charges made on the 23d of January last; therefore I am sa- 
 tisfied Lord Bathurst would not submit any proposition to His Royal 
‘Highness the Prince Regent, for my removal, at least until on en- 
“ quiry the charges are proved unfounded ; but should his Lordship, 
“ by any possibility, be induced to make any representation for my re- 
“moval, his high sense of honor and justice will induce him to give 
“me such notice as will enable me to defend my conduct and cha- 
*racter before the King in Council. Then it will be known how 
‘far I have been guilty of a‘ culpable dereliction of my public duty,’ 
‘or my conduct been indefensible. His Lordship would not wish to 
‘have any person condemned untried; he would not on imaginary 
“ crime, inflict punishment, nor would he desire to have a person who 
‘had relinquished the practice of his profession, for the service of 
‘Government, and faithfully discharged the duties of a Judge for 
‘ thirteen years, removed without enquiry or remaneration.’ 

(Signed) ‘ROBERT THORPE 

‘Dated March 27th, 1815.” 
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“On the 7th of April, I had the honour of receiving a Letter from 


Lord Bathurst, informing me that his Royal Highness the Prince Re. 
gent had revoked my appointment, and nominated Mr. Hogan to sue. 
ceed me. 

“« There is here no manifestation of charges being exhibited against 
me, and a direct refutation is given to the assertion, ‘ that I was dis. 
* missed on account of those complaints which Governor Maxwelj 
* was obliged to prefer against me for the sake of peace, and for the 
* very existence of the Colony.’ 

‘The Public mast read with astonishment this Special Report, 
which for misrepresentation, malignity, persecution, and fabrication, 
is unexampled. 

‘* It is apparent no impartial investigation had taken place, but that 
[ was dismissed for not doing that, which by no physical possibility | 
could have done ; therefore it is also clear that Lord Bathurst (whose 
mind was continually occupied with a multitude of more important 
concerns) was deceived with regard to me and my conduct, by a con. 
tinued series of misrepresentations,” 


Hence it appears, most distinctly, that the moment a 
governor, patronized by the African Institution, is attacked, 
however forcibly, and however justly, the Directors possess 
sufficient influence with his Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department to protect him, and to punish his ac- 
cusers! In short, the influence possessed by this select band 
of fanatics, is any thing but creditable to the government! 
And why is itso? Because this band possess parliamentary 
interest; because they are formidable in the House of Com- 
mons ; because they have been sufficiently numerous to turn 


the scale when parties have been nearly balanced. It is on | 


this account that we regard the influence of the Institution 
with extreme jealousy; and consider it as pregnant with poli- 
tical danger. As, however, the Ministry have begun to check 
the career of their intemperate zeal, by their opposition to the 
Registry Bill, we trust that they will have resolution and pa- 
triotism enough to set their faces against the prevalence of 
such influence, however exerted. We have had frequent oc- 
casion to animadvert on the impolicy of many of the pro- 
ceedings of the colonial department: of the want of infor- 
mation, and even, in some cases, of profound ignorance, on 


-subjects of colonial policy. And, certainly, in few instances 


is the conduct of that department more open to reprehension 
than in the case before us, where, to please a fanatical party, 
and its despicable agents, an able, intelligent, and upright 
servant of the public, “ who dares be honest in the worst of 
times,” has been dismissed from his office!—Pudet hec 
opprobria nobis ! 
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But why, be it asked, did neither the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department, nor the Directors of the African In- 
stitution, investigate the charges preferred against Governor 
Maxwell? Mr. Zachary Macaulay is the only person, we 
suspect, who can give a true answer to this question. This 
gentleman is se important a personage in his own estimation, — 
enjoys so much consequence with the African Directors, and 
has been so much encouraged,—thanks to Messrs. Stephen 
and Wilberforce---by his Majesty’s Ministers, that the public 
cannot but be curious to know something more about him. In 
his Preface to the Fourth Edition of his Letter to Mr. Wilber- 
force, Dr. Thorpe thus speaks of this ‘‘ extraordinary man.” 


«© Uneducated for any profession, and uninstructed for any regular 
system of mercantile pursuits, he was brought from a subordinate 
station” (a negro driver) ‘‘ in a West Indian plantation, to the service 
of the Sierra Leone Company, with a salary (as I learn) of four 
hundred a year; he managed their concerns for many years; four 
hundred thousand pounds of private and public property were wasted, 
the Company sunk to insolvency, and the managing servant rises 
into affluence, forms a new association with his old friends the Direc- 
tors, undertakes to plan and regulate it gratuitaus/y, and denominates 
bimself at once an African Merchant! We read his letter, (dated 
Noy. 4th, 1807,) speaking of his Majesty’s Ministers in a tone of 
familiarity and disrespect, that accustomed intimacy from college 
would not justify, even between persons of equal rank. I have 
before me his public letter to the Duke of Gloucester, proclaiming 
‘ the flattering kindness he has received trom bim, and the many 
‘ noble and distinguished characters with whom he had been associated 
‘ foreight years ;’ and the way he has obtruded himself into every 
official Department is well-known. Il hope lam not overloaded with 
aristocratic notions, yet I must declare that I consider the encourage- 
ment of this sort of corduct as setting at defiance all distinctions in 
society. It cannot be palliated by the man’s possessing great talents, 
extensive learning, or elegant manners, for he has no pretensions ta 
any of them,” 


Mr. Macaulay boasts of his gratuitous services when all he 
possesses in the world flows from the mine of philanthropy 
Which he» has worked with uncommon assiduity, and with 
unexampled perseveratice. 


“* Look at his extensive commercial dealings. He has nearly the 
entire trade from London to Sierra Leone. He has the whole supply 
of the navy stationed on the coast. He bas nearly all the agencies of 
the navy, and the African garrisons. He has the Government 
Agency of Berbice, (which he obtained by the same old interest.) 

is Concerns with the coast have brought on a connexion at Madeira, 
and he has crept to the Isle of France to obtain India goods for the 
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trade I have specified. He is stockbroker for the connections arising 
frow this trade, and he underwrites some vessels; al] and every part 
of this arises from his original service under the Sierra Leone 
Company, and has been continued and inereased by his situation in 
the African Institution, whether we consider what arises from his 
private connection, or what is induced by his influence with public 
departments,” 


Such are the gratuitous services of this disinterested gen- 
tleman! But this is the age of credulity, and every profession 
of hwmanity and philanthropy, from whomever it proceeds, for 
what purposes soever it is made, or what practices soever 
it is intended to veil, is a sure passport not only to credit, but 
to favour, to protection, to patronage. And thus are some of 
the best propensities of our nature made to minister to the insi- 
dious designs of interested men. Other services of emolu- 
ment were opened to Mr. Zachary Macaulay, by his situation 
in, and his influence over, the African Institution. Indeed, 
to believe this disinterested philanthropist, riches flowed in 
upon him, spontaneously as it were, without being souglit, 
without being desired. 


“’ Mr. Macaulay acknowledges his Prize Agency, but says he 
‘ never made application for it ; he is grateful for this proof of confi- 
‘dence, but it was neither expected, nor solicited..—Thbis proves 
what I have stated,” (‘tis Dr. Thorpe who speaks,) ‘ that he has 
obtained every thing by his influence over the leaders of the Sierra 
Leone Company and African Institution. Is it to be supposed that 
such correct and distinguished men as Captains Irby and Scobell 
would leave their old agents, and go to a man of whom they knew 
nothing, and unsolicited, appoint him without an object? No, 
they well knew every. thing connected with the coast of Africa, 
Sierra Leone, and the Slave Trade, was to be done by ‘ the little 
select party, in the African Institution, and tbat, as Mr. Macaulay 
led that party, every thing was to be done by him. His interest 
would cause praise or prevent censure. Above all, he could procure 
the head money for the captured slaves, to be paid at the Treasury. 
I am satisfied those gallant officers well know I would not impute any 
thing unhandsome to them, the emolument and comfort of their 
ship's company was (were) their first object, themselves the last. 
To such an extraordinary length did this influence extend, that 
some of the most distinguished officers on the coast, were sent from the 
Admiralty to receive their instructions from Mr. Macaulay, in Birchin 
Lane! iirri 


Really, if the heads of the Admiralty and of the Colonial 
Office are to transfer their authority and their responsibility, 
in any instance whatever, to such a personage as Mr. 
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Macaulay, they had better, at once, give this important gen- 
tleman a responsible situation in one of their departments, 
such as deputy law-adviser, or principal commercial-adviser. 
He would then appear in a tangible shape—he might be come 
at—his wisdom might be ascertained, his conduct examined, 
and his responsibility put to the test. But, as it is, where a 
man is thus allowed to keep behind the curtain, while playing 
an important part in public transactions,—there is nothing on 
which the public can fix him---the shadow presents itself to 
the eye, but the substance eludes the grasp. Besides, it is a 
novel practice, we suspect, in the conduct of public business, 
to send an officer of the navy to receive instructions from a 
trader in the city, and as extraordinary as novel, to direct these 
instructions to be received from an individual who may have an 
interest in opposition to that of the nation, and who may be 
tempted to mislead these officers by false or erroneous direc- 
tions. At all events, this kind of delegation of authority, 
this official imperium in imperio, is unknown to the constitu- 
tion of England; and ought to be checked in limine. If the 
persons, at the heads of departments, find themselves either 
unable or unwilling to discharge all the duties annexed to their 
public situations, they ought, in justice to their own cha- 
yacters, as well as in justice to the public, to resign them. 
We shall not be suspected of invidiously endeavouring to 
excite dissatisfaction with persons in high and important 
public stations ; we know that they have an arduous task to 
perform ; and that they are exposed to numerous calumnies, 
and to many unjust attacks, against such we shall be, as we 
ever have been, their firmest defenders. But never shall they 
have our support, when it cannot be given without a violation 
of truth or justive. In the conduct both of the Admiralty 
Board, and of the Colonial Department, with respect to the 
African Institution, and the affairs of Sierra Leone in parti- 
cular, there appears to us to be very much to blame; and not 
a little to require explanation, On such points we shall ever 
Speak our sentiments freely and boldly. Amicus Plato, 
Amicus Socrates, sed magis Amica Veritas. Favouritism is, 
at all times, reprehensible ; whether an individual, or a body, 
be its object. And where it is productive of public injury, 
- in the present case, it calls for a double weight of repre- 
1eusion. . 


‘* Loss, vexation, and public embarrassment, have been created 
and entailed by his ignorant and s-ifish advice. Why bas he obliged 
me to exhibit such instances of undue influence ”’ 


No. 221, Vol. 51, October, 1816. M 
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We now request our readers to mark how, under the guise 
of a candid admission, the pious gentleman in question labours 
to conceal a plain fact. 


«© Mr. Macaulay acknowledges supplying the navy, on the coast, 
with provisions, and states, ‘ my agents have certainly supplied the 
‘ ships of war, stationed on the coast, at different times, with consi- 
‘derable quantities of provisions, but only, 7 apprehend, because 
‘ they were to be purchased from me on better terms than they could 
‘be procured from any other merchant.’ In the first place, Mr. 
Macaulay knows, there is no other merchant in the colony to supply 
them; he knows there is no other merchant that bas regular ships 
from England to ensure a regular supply of provisions; he knows it 
must be accidental, for Mr. Macaulay's influence with the navy would 
ensure him such a preference as to prevent every atiempt at com- 
petition, 

‘* Afier Mr. Macaulay, by applications at public departments, 
has positive information of the men of war that are to g° to Sierra 
Leone, and how long they are to remain, he then makes his calculas 
tions about provisions and agency. So happily does he adjust these 
matters, that when his majesty's ship Crocodile sailed for Sierra Leone, 
he dispatched a ship, at the same time, full of stores and provisions 
for her supply ; which it would have Leen unfriendly in her commander 
bo have carried (to carry) in the Crocodile,” 


We, simple souls, had always taken it for granted that his 
Majesty’s ships of war were constantly victualled from the 
Vietualling Offices belonging to Government! Hf not, for 
what purposes are these offices retained? And if so, what 


authority has the commander of any one of those ships to 


purchase the provisions from an individual, instead of taking 
them from those offices? It is to be presumed, notwith- 
standing the disinterested insinuation of Mr. Zachary Ma- 
caulay, that it costs the public less for provisions supplied by 
the Victualling offices, than for provisions bought of a private 
trader; and if this presumption be correct, the public must 
have lost by the favour shewn to the individual in question. 
Two facts, certainly, ought to be ascertained---first, whether 
the captain of one of his Majesty’s ships sailing from England 
for a foreign station, has the option either to take his pro- 
visions from his Majesty’s yards, or to purchase them from 
private traders? And, secondly, whether, in the instance 
before us, the Captain of the Crocodile paid as little for the 
stores and provisions purchased from Mr. Macaulay, as they 
would have cost the public, if supplied by government? A 
collateral question may, indeed, arise out of this particular 
transaction, what was the basis of that friendly understanding 
between the Commander of tle Crocodile and Mr, Macaulay, 
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which rendered it unfriendly in the former to carry his stores 
from England with him? These are all questions which 
require plain and distinct answers; and which, sooner 
or later, must induce inquiry, and extort answers. Jus- 
tice demands it, the public interest requires it, and the 
efforts of interested fanaticism must not prevent it. By w 
of comment on the alleged cheapness of Mr. Macaulay’s 
stores and provisions, Dr. Thorpe states, as a fact, that he 
knew some © strictly conscientious Commanders”’ of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships at Sierra Leone, go so far as Cape Coast in search 
of biscuit, from mere dissatisfaction ‘ with Mr. Macaulay s 
demands at Sierra Leone.” : 

The next vain attempt to confute Dr. Thorpe’s statement, 
produces not merely an additional confirmation of them, but 
a ludicrous exposure of Mr. Macaulay’s vanity. , 


‘¢ Mr, Macaulay means to reply to this passage from my letter: 
* The whole controul of every thing attached to the colony, there 
* and here, has been with him, (Mr. Macaulay) not only in the Come 
* pany’s time, but on the surrender of the colony to Government ; 
‘ he arranged the offices, and recommended the persons to fill them ;’ 
and he writes thus: ‘ At the express solicitation of the Secretary of 
* State, I took much pains and trouble to procure proper persons to 
* fill the different offices in the colony. Of about twelve persons 
‘ whom I engaged on behalf of Government to go to Sierra Leone, 
‘ at that time, viz. 1808, only one was in the slighiest degree con- 
‘ nected with myself,‘ Of the other persons, particularly Mr. 
‘ Grant, Mr. Vanneck, and Mr. Becket, they were the intimate 
* friends of Dr. Thorpe ; they can doubtless inform him what were 
* the sordid motives which influenced my selection,’ 

“ First, let me observe, that I did not know any of these gen- 
tlemen till years after his selection of them ; that his twelve friends 
filled all the chief offices; and next let me assure Mr. Macaulay,-that 
I never heard but of one motive for his conduct from them, which 
was, by having every person inthe government under his influence, 
that he would secure the continuance of his commanding mercantile 
interest, making ‘ assurance doubly sure.’ All salary and other 
government bills would necessarily come into his hands; aud yet 
he liberally performed this severe task to oblige the Secretary of 
State--‘ gratuitously !’ 

“ Mr. Macaulay then states that ‘ Lord Castlereagh did indeed 
* make a voluntary offer of the agency of Sierra Leone, and this offer 
* I should probably have accepted.’ Lord Castlereagh was fortunate 
in having found a person so liberal to supply officers for the establish- 
ment gratuitously, when the estimate for the civil list of Sierra Leone, 
amounts to two thousand three-hundred pounds annually more than any 
other colony. It is a most singular instance of a Secretary of Suite, 
Voluntarily offering the agency of a colony to a person almost a 
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stranger; but, the modest merit of this gentleman (as some of the 
above passages testify) must have induced his Lordship to go an 
unprecedented length to secure bis valuable assistance, particularly 
as the appointment of Agent did nut attach to his Lordship's depart- 
ment, 

** Indeed I have much of Mr. Macaulay's liberality to acknow- 
ledge, for be points out fourteen statements of mine, in support of 
which he declares I do not ‘ produce a tittle of evidence ;’ and he 
then ‘ gratuitously’ confirms each statement himself.” 


Dr. Thorpe’s acknowledgement is just ; Mr. Macaulay hus 
certainly supplied, most liberally, any defects in evidence 
visible in the Doctor’s statements. But his liberality is 
boundless—he supplies officers for the colony gratuitously, 
gives his advice on colonial matters gratuitously, issues in- 
structions to the officers of his. Majesty’s navy gratuitousty, 
and furnishes their ships with stores and provisions---not gra- 
tuitously indeed, but cheaply. We have not, however, yet done 
with the specimens of this philanthropic gentleman’s amiable 
liberality. 


«* Pr. Thorpe affirms,” Zachary Coquitur, ‘that I have pro- 
vided for myself and friends.’ I have pointed out— The Dr. answers, 
“how well he has provided for himself, and have given bis own 
acknowledgement that he would probably have accepted the King's 
agency of Sierra Leone, as | mentioned in his arrangement of offices. 
As to his relations—on my landing in the colony, I found his brother 
Mr. A. Macaulay, paramount ; his cousins in the offices of Secretary 
of the Colony, Superintendant of Captured Slaves, Gover: ment 
writers, &c. &c. with several black Macaulays in office; and as to 
his friends, I only beg leave to remark, that it is not the custom to 
recommend unfriendly persons to lucrative employments, I theretore 
presumed they were his friends.” 


We suspect that every man in the kingdom, except indeed 
the little select party of ultra-philanthropists, will eoncur with 
us in thinking that there was no pregumption in drawing a con- 
clusion which seems, necessarily, to flow from the premises. 
But whence came the black Macuulays, in the name of wonder! 
Were these sable sons of office the original stock whence. the 
taeny Macaulays proceeded ; or are they the offspring of some 
common progenitor! Were it not for the pre-eminent purity 
of Mr. Zachary, we really should have been tempted to suspect 
that, previously to his debut in the trade of philanthropy, he 
had been the gallant gay Lothario of some sable Calista! But 
the thing is impossible; still these black Macaulays excite our 
astonishment, and present a kind of enigma of which we in 
vain seek for a solution. But we vroceed 
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** Mr. Macaulay quotes me incorrectly, when he says, through 
my influence. I said, through * this influence he has insinuated bim- 
‘self at every public department;’ and Mr. Macaulay exclaims, 
« doubtless Dr. Thorpe would have it understood with some corrupt 
‘and sordid view.’ My words only extended to shew that his ser- 
vices had been sufficiently rewarded. Was it conscience induced. him 
to suppose that not a doubt remained respecting his views being con- 
sidered sordid ? 

“ Mr. Macaulay says ‘ the falsehood of this charge in all its parts 
‘ may easily be ascertained; my communications with Goyernment 
‘ have been almost exclusively on public questions.” He then men- 
tions two instances that affected his private interest. Irksome as it 
must be to my feelings, I must mention othets. When Mr. Macaulay 
indaced the Board of Trade to controul the quantity of gunpowder 
to be shipped for Africa, was it exclusively for the public interest that 
he prevailed on the Board to allow a large quantity of powder to be 
sent out at the same instant, by himself, to the exclusion of others 
who applied? Is it exclusively for the public interest that he is so 
active about African convoys, inducing them to be ordered or detained 
for his own convenience? so that when a merchant in London 
inquires when a convoy will sail for Africa, he is referred to Mr, 
Macaulay. {s it exclusively for the public service, that many respect- 
aélé merchants’ vessels are detained, till Mr, Macaulay's ships are 
ready to sail? and al] this when he wishes to prove from his list of 
vessels, that he has not a twelfth part of the trade even to Sierra 
Leone. However I suppose this is some of the trouble he under- 
takes gratuitously. 

“ Although this gentleman has forced thus much from me, it is 
not necessary that I should involve myself with every public depart- 
ment for his exposure ; yet, as his conscience appears a little sensi- 
tive lately, Iappeal to it; his recollection will abundantly save his 
feelings and mine, and bring to his mind numberless applications 
made by him to the Treasury, the Colonial Department, and others, 
not exclusively on public questions, but exclusively affecting private 
interest. Thus, to gratify the leading individuals of the 4étle select 
party, Mr. Macaulay is received, caressed, pampered, and indulged,’ 
in all the luxuries of favouritism !” 


After this complete exposure of the fallacy of his statements 
respecting himself, Mr. Scanian. we should think, will not 
again venture to make an appeal to the public. What he 
says, and what he writes, ma be received, with great com- 
placency, and even with blind credulity, by the little coterie of 
philanthropists, whom he is in the habit of leading, as it were, 
by the nose. But they, thank heaven! form but a very small 
portion of the British public, whose eyes are now opened to 
the proceedings of this ‘ Institution,’ and who will view, with 
extreme jealousy, its future conduct, and especially its offi- 
clal Reports,’ As to the partiality displayed towards this 
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personage by the different public officers, it is wholly unac- 
countable. | But, from whatever cause it proceeds, it is 
impossible to justify, or even to defend, it. A perseverance 
in such conduct will make more enemies to the administration, 
than some of its members may possibly be aware of, while the 
eras of parliamentary support, from the philanthropists, 
‘will, most probably, prove fallacious, We pass over some 
other confutations of Mr. Macaulay’s positions, and come to 
the conclusion of this Preface, in which Dr. Thorpe repels 
what he justly considers a malignant attack on himself. 


“« Here,” Mr. Macaulay says, “‘ I close my defence,” and thus 
malignantly concludes,—‘* Had Dr. Thorpe been as well known to 
** the public at large as he is to the few individuals in this country, 
«« who have had an opportunity of /air/y appreciating his official, and 
“* even his private character, I should not have thought it necessary to 
‘* write a single line in my own vindication.” 

*«* After as regular an education as man could receive for a profes- 
sion, and five years practice at the bar, I was most highly recom. 
mended (by those best qualified to eStimate my acquirements,) for a 
judicial situation in the Colonies ; I filled such a situation for thirteen 
years, during which period my salary was twice raised, and ] was 
three times promoted. The Cabinet of the Colonial department 
holds superabundant documents to prove, that I not only discharged 
my duty strictly, but, that Ihave been indefatigable in acquiring and 
communicating such information as would render service to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government at home and abroad. 

‘¢ My own escritoir contains public testimonials from every colony 
in which I have been placed, to prove, that 1 have not only discharged 
my duty with the most assiduous attention and impartiality, but also 
with the highest public and general satisfaction. 

** Let the last testament and fervent blessing of a venerable parent, 
at the moment of expiring nature, speak of me asason. Let. the 
most ardent attachment of an amiable wife, who has soothed every 
sorrow, and over whose delicate frame I have anxiously watched for 
two and twenty years, declare my conduct as ahusband. Let the 
most dutiful affection of seven children, who will cheerfully meet 
every vicissitude of fortune, to mitigate calamity, prove my conduct 
as a father: and let those who have known me from infancy to the 
hour | am writing, bear attestation to the sincerity and warmth of my 
friendship. Thus let my official and private character be examined ; 
and thus shall I be upheld from the venom of this man, who, by 
affirming there are a ‘ few ‘individuals qualified to appreciate my offi- 
cial and private character fairly,’ insinuates something derogatory, 
which he dares not declare, and which his abandoned abettors cannot 
substantiate. I have been compelled to speak of myself; the public 
will forgive and liberally indulge me. “I bave toiled long and faith- 
fully, in distant climes, ia the severest cold, and in the extremest 
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heat, with my health and fortane impaired ; my life may soon be ter. 
miaated ; but my character shall not even be blown upon with impu- 
nity; it may be the sole inberitance of my children; they shall 
receive it unsullied. 

‘« The letters exhibited in the commencement of this Reply, will 
shew with what unabated perseverance my removal has been medi- 
tailed for seven years, until, at last, Mr. Macaulay was enabled tri- 
umphanily to announce in his title page, (even before I had received 
official information on the subject,) that I was * date’ Judge of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. 

‘« Satisfied, that not to have resisted such impvtations as Mr. 
Macaulay's letter would affix on me must have been unpardonable, I 
shall not seem to distrust the feeling and beneficent mind of the na- 
tion by further apology for personal intrusion. 

“« Tt is now only necessary to recall the reader's attention to the 
great objects I had originally taken up. I have in vain sought for in- 
vestigation. Instead of specific answers being gree to pointed 
charges, my representations are Jeft unshaken, and every exertion is 
made to lead the public from the subject of abolition and civilization 
to personality and insinuations, as offensive and unfounded as they are 
irrelevant and illiberal; while, onder this cover, the delusion is con- 
tinued, the virtual management of African affairs still left in the 
hands of men, who have sacrificed every thing benevolent for Africa, 
and beneficial for England, to promote the political interest of some, 
and the pecuniary interest of others ; and for such persons and pur- 
poses the empire remains uselessly burthened with an enormous ex- 
penditure,” 


Though, in point of fact, if the vague accusations preferred 
by Mr. Macaulay against Dr. Thorpe were as just as we believe 
them to be unjust, were as true as we believe them to be false, 
the question at issue between them would still remain the 
same. Abuse and personality supply no answers to specific 
charges ; but when they are offered as substitutes for answers, 
the public will naturally conclude, that the charges are well- 
founded, and cannot be answered. Our motive for extracting 
the closing passages of Dr, Thorpe’s Preface, is to do justice 
to a deserving individual, who has rendered a great public ser- 
vice, by exposing the fraudulent practices and evasive con- 
duct of the African Institution, guided as it is by a few 
fanatics, who seek to promote their own views at the expence 
of the public, But it is a grievous abuse, which calls for 
inquiry, and demands reform, that an obscure personage, like 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay, who, the other day, was a negro- 
driver in the West Indies, should enjoy, in some of the 
highest departments of the state, sucha degree of interest, 
and even of ascendency, as to procure the dismissal of the law 
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officers in our colonies, appointed by the Crown ; and _ that, 
too, without an opportunity afforded to such officers of being 
heard in their own defence. This opens a door to secret in- 
fluence, and private intrigue, of the most reprehensible and 
most dangerous nature; while, we scruple not to affirm, that 
it is derogatory to the dignity, and incompatible with the duty, 
of the noble persons who are placed at the heads of those de- 
partments. | 

In Dr. Thorpe’s reply, point by point,” and in his Post- 
script to that Reply, he places the falsehood and duplicity 
contained in the last Reports of the African Institution in a 
point of view so strong, as to flash conviction on every unpre- 
judiced mind. He has proved to demonstration, that the 
captured negroes, whom the law enfranchises, are kept at 
Sierra Leone in a state of actual slavery, though under a dif- 
ferent name; that, in contradiction to the ninth Report of the 
Institution, they are allowed to live in a state of abandoned 
profligacy, the person selected to superiatend them being an 
abandoned wretch, named Rose Campbell, “ who had prosti- 
tuted her three daughters,” and for such a being as this did 
Mr, Kenneth Macaulay, the brother of Zachary, when, accused 
of mal-practices by Dr. Thorpe, descend to bring to England 
a certificate of good conduct! O tempora ! O mores! A mock 
ceremony of marriage (ef which they understood not a word) 
is, indeed, performed, but no attention is paid to it, men re- 
jecting their wives at their pleasure, and taking as many 
as they can afford to keep! We shall exhibit one more 
specimen of the inattention to truth so visible in this Report 
of the African Institution, and of the shameful manner in 
which their reports are fabricated. 


‘€ The Directors proceed in their report : ‘ It seems necessary on the 
* present occasion to add some information on the condition of the fe- 
‘ males in particular ; it appears to have been a rule never to have ap- 
* prenticed any of them in a family where there was no female, and 
‘when they were too numerous, or did not experience proper treat- 
‘ ment and instruction from their masters and mistresses, they were 
* sent to, school to acquire arts which might be useful to them in life, 
‘ Until 1812 the school was but small, after the Congo Girls were 
‘ brought, it gradually increased ; notwithstanding all these precau- 
‘ tions, that some of the females have conducted themselves ill, will 
‘ not surprise those conversant with human nature, especially as it ex- 
* ists in Africa. ' 

‘« First, there was no such rule ever observed; Secondly, the female 
Negroes were made to remain with Governor Maxwell, and Superin- 
wndant Macaulay, (both Bachelors) in any number desired! Thirdly, 
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they were not sent to School, oor did they acquire any knowledge of 
Arts which could be usetul tothem in life: Fourthly, as many of the 
Congo People as could get away from the town, fled to the Moun- 
tains, and settled themselves, as the natives of Cabenda had done for- 
merly : Fifthly, the Females did not misconduct themselves because 
of the state of ‘ Human Nature as it exists in Africa,’ (for chastity 
is a8 carefully preserved in Africa as in Kurope, it is the sole marriage 

rtion throughout most parts of the Continent, and serupulously at- 
tended to) ; but because they were debauched where they ought to 
have been protected, culpably neglected where they ought to have 
been instracted, and, on their first landing in the Colony, thrown into 
a Barrack where there was a promiscuots intercourse between the sex- 
esday and night!! I have already declared in a former Publication, 
that there was nothing (oo base tor palliation, nothing (too disgrace- 
‘ ful for defence ; every :hing valuable, and every person estimable 
‘would be sacrificed tothe supporters of a pernicivas system ;’ of 
this we have new additiona! oroof, for the Directors proceed with their 
Report ; ‘on the whole, it affords the Directors very considerable sa- 
‘ tisfaction to be able to state, that much appears to have been done 
‘for the present comfort and future prosperity of the captured 
‘Negroes in the Colony of Sierra Leone, that they have been treated 
‘ by the Government in a kind and liberal manner, that those appoint- 
fed to soperintend them have carefully watched over their interests, 
‘ and protected them from injury.’ 

‘“« Let the persons interested in the cause of Africa, humanity, aboli- 
tion, purity and trath, only consider the answer I have given to the 
Instiiution Report of February last, the totile efforts that have been 
made to refute my original Statement in my Letter to Mr. Wilber- 
force, the vicious attempts to calurmniate me by Mr. Macaulay's Let- 
ter, and by the Special Report, the replies [ have given to them, the 
exposures they have produced, and the sacrifice I have become*to hu- 
manity and truth, and they may then jadge of what affords the Direc- 
tors satisfiction, what has been done for the comfort and prosperity of 
the captured Negroes, and the kind and liberal manner in which they 
have been treated by those appointed to superintend their interests, and 
to protect them from injury // 

“ The arcanum of the proceedings of the African Institution, must be 
alittle disclosed ;—TI have stated already, that the same dignified per- 
sonage managed the Sierra Leone Company who has directed the 
Institution, and that he was also the chief compiler of their Reports. 
He induces the formation of the Board and Committee, produces some 

. plausibly manufactured statement, and it passes to the Public as an ap- 
proved Report ; but at this important crisis (lest the collection of 
fabricated materials from Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, Mr. Kenneth 
Macaulay, and Mr. Surgeon Purdie, the trio in pari delicto might not 
prove sufficient) the personal information of Lieatenant-Colonel Max- 
well, and Mr. K, Macavley, as ‘‘eye witnesses,” is called forth. Those 
very persons who had defeated benevolence, and accumulated wealth, 

bythe miseries they had produced, are now constituted evidence to 
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162 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


satisfy enquiry, and promote applause*to their own profligacy! If thé 
Directors could bave produced one respectable and disinterested eye- 
witness for their purpose, would they not have given his examination 
and his name? .Did they examine the Maroons, (a deputation from 
Sierra Leone to complain to Governmeut of Governor Maxwell's pub- 
tic conduct) who were four months in London? I did examine them, 
and also sent them the Ninth Institution Report, and prseses their 
written remarks upon the margin of thet fallacious compilation. The 
Manager knows many who were “ eye-witoeses,”’ that could be 
brought forward, and would prove every Statement Ihave made. He 
also knows the Colony would bear attestation to the truth of every line 
Lhave written, else why not send a Commissioner Where, to receive 
epen and impartial testimony, that, if possible, my allegations might 
be fairly disproved,” 


Was ever exposure more complete? Was ever falsehood 
more fully detected ? But we have pot quite done with the 
exposure. As avaricious of pratse, as of patronage and power, 
the institution seek to deprive of it those who deserve it, and 
to appropriate it to themselves, who certainly do any thing but 
deserve it, 


*« The Directors next inform the public of their sending ‘ a quantity 
ef Vacgine matter, avd strongly soliciting Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Carty, the acting Governor,* to afford his iufluence and protection to 
this effectual and.haruess preventigg against one of the most virulent 
diseases incident to mankind.” Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Vanneck took 
Vaccine matter to Sierra Leone in 1808 ; and though this valuable dis- 
covery has been nearly ten years in the colony, and the settlers, and 
even some of the Kroomen have long since been vaccinated, the Direc- 
tors discover they ought to claim the merit of its introduction ! 

‘* Again, they make a display of the avidity, with which they seize, 
on every circumstance, that can possibly be wrested to their-own 
piaise. The report states, that ‘ the Directors availed themselves of 
the permission of the Lords of the Admiralty to send the copper coin 
which has been prepared for the use of the colony of Sierra Leone, on 
board of his Majesty's ship Ariel, free of expence to the Institution, 
About 45,000 pieces of copper money, stamped with an appropriate 
deviee, were sent by this opportunity.’ 

*« Tt becomes necessary (o.inform the public of the whole truth ef this 
copper transaction. The Court of Vice-Admirally in August, 1Si1, 
finding that the Slave ships were purchased and turned iastantly, after 
condemnation, into the Slave Trade again, ordered the vessels to be 
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‘© -* Te is amusing to observe the skil! displayed by the Manager ip 
designating Governor M‘Carthy, acting ‘Governor, which he never 
was, to conceal the removal of Lieatenant-Colenel Maxwell] from the 
Government ; but the reports regularly con er titles, to which, therg 
is no pretension, and withhold them, where there is legal right.” 
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dismantled of all articles, used for feeding, or coercing Slaves, and 
condemned them to the Crown. The King’s Store House became 
Joaded with the copper boilers from the Slave ships ; these were ordered 
home, converted into coin, and have now been returned to the Golony 
jn a King’s ship; thus the Managers ostentatiously set this transaction 
forth, as if they were making a present of 45,000 pieces of coin to the 
Colony, and had caused the original condemnation of the copper ! 
their own claim to any merit is burlesque—their greediness to arrogate 
the right of others, contemptibic.” 


This may be called the promulgation of falsehood in the guise 
of truth. Equally lavish are they of their censures of others, 
as of their praise of themselves, and equally unjust in both 
cases. ' 


«* The ninth report, page 38, declares, ‘ that upon a full considera- 
tion of Brodie, Cooke, and Dunbar's case, a free pardon was granted 
to them by the Prince Regent, not from any doult of their guilt, and 
their consequent liability to punishment, but because the offence 
having been committed out of the jurisdiction of the Colony, they had 
been tried at Sierra Leone, by an incompetent tribunal; the proceed- 
ings were, therefore, held to be corum non judice, and therefore void, 
on this account a pardon was properly granted to them.’ 

“ The Law Officers of the Crown did not consider the guilt, nor 
the innocence of those men; they could not consider it, because the 
evideuce was not before them. Why will the Directors so untectingly 
and unjastifiably pronounce, that there was no doubt of their guilt ? 

* T feel myself called opon, in justice to state what I know of Mr. 
Brodie ; (of Cooke and Dunbar I know nothing) Mr. Brodie, wil- 
lingly consented to come from the Soosco Nation to Sierra Leone in 
1812, and give candid testimony on the trial of Mr. Samo, when 
indicted for Slave-trading. As Mr. Brodie had not been in the King’s 
dominions from early youth, he took the oatb of allegiance, publicly 
renounced all connexion with the Slave Trade, and faithfully promised 
on his return to the Soosoo Nation, that he would use all Lis influence 
to induce others to do the same. . 

** By His Majesty’s ship Ariel, in October, 1814, T received letters 
from very respectable gentlemen at Sierra Leone, giving me a detailed 
account of Mr. Brodie’s trial, at-which they were present ; and Mr. 
Brodie having addressed a very feeling letter to me, from the gaol at 
Portsmouth, declaring his innocence and sufferings, and claiming my 
protection, 4s Chief Justice of the Colony of Sierra Leoney | prevailed 
on an intelligent gentleman, (who is always active in the cause of 
humanity) to proceed to Portsmouth, minutely examine into Mr. 
Brodie’s case, and relieve his sufferings if possible ; this trust he 
executed with much ability ; and prepared the Petitions to the Prince 
Regent, whieh prodaced the pardon of Mr. Brodie, and bis fellows 


Sufferers, 
“ From the Report of the Evidence sent to me, nothing appeared to 
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shew that Mr. Brodie had violated his promise of renouncing the 
Slave Trade. 

*€ Surely the Direciors were not present at the trial of this unfor. 
tunate man, nor had they an authentic report of the evidence produced 
is from a competent and impartial person: was not their information 
| derived from the author of the depredations, or his coadjuters ? was 
' not their report received from the Oracle who pronounced the illegal 
é 
K 





sentences? had not the Directors a superabundance of that man’s 
vicious Compositions, too disgusting for the Manager's malice, and too 
virulent for his courage? how such truly estimable men can suffer 
their names to sanction such depravity, is astonishing : let them only 
: enquire into the conduct exhibited, and the evidence produced on this 
Wig trial, and they will abhor the credulity that could have induced them 
pie a to stigmatize this unhappy man, 
| al ‘* The Morning Chronicle and Times Newspapers inform the 
uation, that Mr. Wilberforce had asserted in the House of Commons, 
ie ** that the convictions of Brodie, Cooke, and Dunbar, took place from 
i oe a precedent of mine, and that [ had pronounced sentence of transpor- 
Nee tation in a similar case." 
} ; ‘*« When the fitst instance occurred of seizing persons for Slave 
Trading (Messrs. Samo and Hickson) in Foreign dominions, and 
dragging them to Sierra Leone, I rebuked the outrage, and refused to 
adjudge any punishment, having declared to the Governor, I was not 
authorised by law todoso. Did this make a precedent ? 

“« The only instance of my having pronounced a sentence of trans- 
portation, conformably to the 51st George III. c. 23, was on a person 
receiving Government pay, as Assistant Surgeon to-the Recruiting 
Party from the West India Regiments, who committed the act of sel- 
ling Slaves in a British Fort in our possession, subordinate to, and 
; under the command of the Governor of Sierra Leone. 
ia, ** This case of Slave Trading in our own Territories, and within 
| ee | the jurisdiction of the Colony, is, with the usual adherence to truth, 

publicly declared to be a ‘ precedent,’ and a ‘ similar case’ to that of 
f Brodie, Cooke, and Dunbar, who were illegally seized in foreign do- 
He . minions, charged with Slave Trading in those Territories, dragged 
yee before, and sentenced to transportation by, a Court, without compe- 
gue tent jurisdiction ! ! 
Ah ie (To be continued.) 
a oe — — ee 
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Ag British Review for May 1816, and various Tracts upon Regeneration. 
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*Y Twe controversy on regeneration, as it has been hitherto conducted, 
promises to render an essential service to the church, It will not only 
) settle and define the trath of this popular question, but, by exhibiting 
many specimens of the weakness, the sophistry, and the irrelevancy of 
ee their arguments, it will put an end to the unworthy homage which 
i me 4) the multitude have been wont to entertain for those who have assumed- 
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a right of dictating on all points of theology. 
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The specimen which was exhibited in our last number of the super- 
ficial, intricate, and contradictory reasoning of the Christian Observer, 
shall be followed up by a similar exhibition from the British Review, 
which, from its numerous coincidences, betrays a scholar of the same 
school, a member of the same committee, if not a servile copyist of 
the same prescribed lesson, We have to repeat our complaints of the 
sane deficiencies, and of the neglect of all investigation of the Jewish 
and primitive notions of regeneration, and of all reference to the Ca- 
tholic interpretation of John iii. 5. This last omission is the more re- 
markable, as the Reviewer dwells repeatedly, andat considerable length, 
on this important text, and alleges, as one reason against interpreting it, 
of baptism, that ‘‘ amongst the various evidences of regeneration, 
which are given by the Apostle and his brethren, in their numerous 
epistles, baptism has no place.” ‘This silence appears to us rather tq 
indicate, that the expression of our Lord, io his conference with Nico- 
demus, was sufficiently explicit, and needed no exposition; and the 
concurrent, unvarying testimony, which is afforded by all the primitive, 
writers, in their application of this text, and in their vse of the word 
regeneration, is as decisive proof as can be desired. 

“ Amidst an immense number” (quzre, that is the number of im- 
mensity ?) ‘* of passages in the New Testament, in which the word re 


generation, and corresponding terms are employed, in one or two only 


is there any thing like a reference to the sacrament of baptism.” ‘Titus 
iii. 5, is beyond all question one such text ; it bas not yet been proved, 
that Jobn iii. 5, is not a second; Coloss. ii. 12, isa third, and collated 
with this latter text, Ephes. ii. 5, is a fourth ; and Romans vi. 4, is a 
fifth. So mach for one or two only of the “ immense number.” It is 
a mere begging of the question to assert, that James i. 18, concerning 
God's begetting us with the word of truth, or that the two expressions 


Of 1 Peter i, 3, 23, concerning the Father's having regenerated us by 


the resuriection, and concerning the having been regenerated by the 
word of God, do not relate to baptism, because a different instramen- 
tality is assigned, and it is no where said that we are born again by 
baptism. It is surely forgotten, that.regeneration is the word in dis. 
pute ; and if regeneration and baptism are synonymous terms, it would 
be unjust to impute to the sacted writers such tautology as would be 
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found in the phrases, regenerated by baptism, or baptized by regene. | 


ration, or in the exquisite comment of the Christian Observer, regene- 
rated by regeneration, 

We recollect-a happy note of the Christian Observer, about prepar- 
ing the way for ‘‘ many happy deaths of highwaymen.” It would 
seem as if the British Reviewer was-desirous of illustrating this argo. 
ment, and confirming it by an example. ‘‘ Of the existence of rege. 
neration previous to baptism, the thief upon the cross is an indubitable 
instance. The same divine personage, who asserted, that ‘ except a 
man be born again be cannot enter into the kingdom of God,’ asserted 
also of the thief upon the cross, that be should be with him that day ia 
Paradise. He was therefore born again.” This is collating Scripture 
with a vengeance ; it reminds us of Bishop Home's ingenious ex posure 
of the deistical method of quoting the sacred text; Jadas went and 
hanged himself; go and do thou likewise. The misapprehension of 
the text of John, which is so extravagantly perverted in the preceding 
quotation, seems to originate in anderstanding the word, *‘ cannot,” of 
an unqualified, absolute impossibility, without referring it to the ordi 
bary circumstances of ecclesiastical administration, or adopting the exe 
cellent comment of our church, when she describes the sacraments as 
generally wecessary to salvation; or when, in commenting upon this 
very text of St. John, she speaks of the great necessity of baptism, 
where it may be had. 

Equally original with the regeneration of the thief upon the cross, is 
the allusion to “ Simon Magus, who did not believe.” The word 
‘* not” is very conspicuously printed in Italics, to attract the more dis 
tinguished notice, and cannot be imputed toan error of the press. 
This little particle, however, is no¢ found in the Greek text, or in the 
authorized vetsion of the Acts; and may be probably found in some 
manuscript, to which the Reviewer has had access. At least we 
would not impute to a British Reviewer, to a zealous advocate of the 
distribution of the Bible without note or comment, an intentional im 
terpolation of the sacred text, a designed contradiction of the authority 
of an Evangelist, or the least particle of ignorance of what is or is not 
recorded of Siinon Magus. 

So much for the Biblical skill of the British Reviewer. Asan inter 
preter of the sense of the charch of England, he will be found a wot 
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Reviewers Reviewed. 107 
thr coadjator of the Christian Observer. He too speaks of a person's 
“being sprinkled with water in the name of the Holy Trinity, by a 


legitimate minister,” a pariphrasis which, without the illuminating 
pages of the Christian Observer, we could never have understood, and 
certainly should not have applied to baptism. He too exclaims, after 
quoting the title of Dr..Mant's tract, Regeneration, the spiritual Grace 
of Baptism: ‘‘ Undonbtedly, what churchman ever denied it?” and 
he then proceeds with admirable consistency through the remainder of 
his article to shew, that it is no? the spiritual grace of baptism, that 
baptism may be administered without it; that “in some instances 
only" it is obtained ; but that it is generally received at a distinct pe- 
riod, and without any dependence on that holy ordinance, 

We want words to express our indignation at the disingenuousness 
of supposing, as all the opponents of Dr. Mant seem to do, that the 
simple word Baptism means baptism administered without condi- 
tions, Baptism received in hypocrisy: or at the sophistry of giving a 
lengthened view of the doctrine of the Church on the conditional 
nature of the sacraments, and contrasting it with Dr. Mant’s view of 
segeneration, as if he was advocating the Popish notion of the opus 
operatum, or had not inserted a clause to prevent this misinterpretation 
of his meaning. [n explaining 1. John, iii. 9, he says expressly, 
“‘ The words of the Apostle, therefore, are to be considered as a cave 
tion to the regenerate, not to rely on their admissior into filiation with 

|) God, as sufficient so secure their eternal happiness, but to live up to 
| their high vocation, lest they should ultimately lose the privileges cf 


their adoption by disobedience or unbelief, and become as though they 
had not been born again.” In the same spirit he speaks of “ those 
persons, who are preserved by faith and obedience in tle possession of 
those privileges to which by baptism they were admitted.” (Bampton 
lectures, pp, 377.379.) To usit appears, that ‘the laboured views, 
Which have been presented of the doctrine of the sacraments, are but 
- an evasion of the true question at issue, which relates to the efficacy 
7 of baptism, when it is rightly received, and rightly administered, and to 


the proper and specific meaning of the term regeneration. The con- 
sequences of misusing this term are represented. in a manner, which 
claims our unqualified approbation ; we cannot add to its elegance, we 
will not diminisb its force. It is conceded both by the Christian Ob- 
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server and the British’ Reviewer, that this term denotes the spiritual 7 
grace of baptism: the latter makes various indirect concessions of its 
true meaning, and on the subject of the Homilies is constrained to 
** state with candour, {hat it is somewhat doubtful, whether they ever 
expressly use the peculiar term regeneration, without at least some 
tacit reference to the sacrament of baptism.” QO! si sic omnia! But 
these effusions of reason and liberality are but fora moment, In ar. 
guing on the ninth article, with a contradiction, which this coniro- 
versy has rendered familiar to us, after alleging that it does not appear 
from the context, and the Reviewer was not aware of the identity of 
expression in the Latin articles, that by the regenerated are intended 
they that believe and are baptised, be most readily embraces the 
doctrine that by the regenerated are intended they that believe and are 
baptized!!! : ; 
The negative argument concerning the true meaning of regenera. 
tion presents a difficulty which is not easily resolved. ‘The Christian 
Observer's remarks have entitled him to the ridicule and contempt of 
every school-boy; and though the British Reviewer has tuo much 
sense to copy. them, he is not more successful in bis own attempts, 
‘* Dr. Mant demand, ‘ Where are we instructed to. pray afier baptism 
for regenerations ?’ He was probably not aware, when he triumphantly | 
asked the question, that it could and would be as triumphantly replied; 
we are thus instructed proh/ pudor/ in the publications of the 
Bartlett's Buildings Society.” This is certainly a most triumphant re- 
ply, especially as the recited phrase ‘‘ Regeneration and prayer for it,’ 
has been subsequently cha:.ged into ‘‘ Renovation and prayer for it.” 
Of such laurels we will not strip the British Reviewer ; may they 
flourish for ever on his brows! And if we had not ceased to smile al 
matters of centroversy, we would relax our risible muscles, and enjoy 
the good thing which was originally devised for the edification of the 
University of Cambridge, about searching the parish register for the 
evidences of regeneration. As this joke is repeated no Jess than fout 
times in the Review before us, we were disposed to suspect the author 
of it of writing the present article, under a persuasion, that nove but 
the parent could behold so distorted a child witb so much complacency; 
or present him so frequently to public notice. We have been unde 
ceived ; and of the reputed Reviewer, we are disposed to speak with al 
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the respect which genius, virtue and zeal deserve. We will not 
mortify him by contrasting his present opinions of the Society for pros 
moting Christian knowledge, with those which he has formerly de« 
livered from the Rostrum and the Press. We only hope that those 
last thoughts are the convictions of his mind, and that he will be cone 
sistent in recommending them. If he will give to his professional 
studies that attention without which he could not have excelled in 
science, we shall not despair of seeing a man of his abilities and dis- 
crimination, emancipated from the trammels of a party, unless indeed 
he has avowed the principles of his own practice, when he thinks 
“ eyery churchman who has not yielded his faith to Dr. Mant’s 
hypothesis, will willingly acquiesce in Mr. Biddulph’s opinions.” 
Neither Mant nor Biddulph, nor Sharp wor Simeon, nor Dealtry nor 
Wordsworth, nor any other of the host of modern controversialists, 
is areceived authority of the church of England. Her members are 
capable of forming their own judgment of the sense of the Liturgy, 
Homilies, and Articles, which they have subscribed, of studying the 
primitive writers, and of comparing spiritual things with spiritual, or 
they are unworthy to minister ina Church, which is neither Calvi- 
nistic nor Arminian, but Scriptural, built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone. 


SEE 
MISCELLANIES. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE FREQUENCY OF ASSASSINA- 
TION IN IRELAND. 


Tuts practice may be ascribed in a great measure to the sanguinary 
canons of the Romish church, which prescribe asa religious duty the 
extirpation of heretucs, and even ensure a full remission of sins to 
such persons as shall comply* with them. Sovereign princes are re- 
quired to do so, under pain of losing their crowns; and if Romish 
bishops be negligent in exterminating heretics, they are to be deprived 
of their episcopal dignity.t A Popish priest is bound by his canonical 
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* 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Concil. Concil. Binii. vol. xi. 
p. 148, 


t Idem, p. 152. 
No, 221, Vol, 51, October, 1916, N 
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170 Miscellanies: 


oath to infuse such doctrines into his flock, and that they may take # 
deep root in their tender minds, they are required to attend the con- 
fession-box at the age of six years. With such predispositions, it can 
not be a matter of surprise that the multitade are easily incited at any 
time by their clergy to rise suddenly, and to commit such religious 
butcheries as took place in France on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
or in Ireland, in the years 1641, 1689, 1798, and 1803. 

As the Pope is not only empowered, but sworn, to enforce these 
sanguinary canons,” he has often absolved subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, and ordered them to rise in rebellion against their liege 
sovereigns. ‘Thus Henry III. and Henry IV. of France,.were mur- 
dered by their subjects in consequence of Papal bulls; and in obe- 
dience to similar denunciations against Queen Elizabeth, by Pius V. 
Gregory XIII. Sixtas V. and Clement VIII. many assassination 
plots were formed against her life, and dangerous rebellions were raised 
against her government. It was confessed upon oath, by some of the 
traitors concerned in tiie horrid rebellion of 1798, and in the con- 
spiracy which for six years preceded it, that they meditated separation 
from England auda complete excision of heretics, meaning protestants ;+ 
and the events which took place on its eruption,t afforded unequivo- 
cal proofs of their veracity. Popish priests, who in great numbers at- 
tended the rebel camps, frequently recommended in their sermons the 
extirpation of heretics ;§ and it is well known that the rebels cheer- 
fully obeyed the exhortations of their ghostly advisers, 

- In the year 1792, as soon as the Catholic committee resolved to se- 
parate their country from England, with the aid of the French repub- 


_—* 








* Concil. Constance Sess. 39, Concil, Basil. 57. 

+ Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Lords of 1798, 
p- 8,9. Same of 1797, p.49, and Musgrave’s History of the Re- 
bellion, vol. i. p. 167, 8, 9. vol. ii. p. 352. 382. 403. 413. 

+ The butchery of protestants was dreadful in most parts of the 
province of Leinster, but particularly in the county of Wexford. 


§ Report of the Lords of 1797. Appendix 35, p. 290, Mu® 
grave's History, vol. ii. p. 355.393. 407. 410. 
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Kean’, which they earnestly solicited and obtained, they encouraged 
assassination as a system Of terror for the accomplishment of their de« 
sign ;* and it increased to such an alarming degree, that on the 30th 
of April, 1793, the Attorney General moved for Jeave to bring in a 
bill, “ to prevent the horrid crime of conspiring to commit murder.” 
He stated with horror, that in the course of his official duty the pre- 
ceding sammer, a variety of instances had occurred, in different parts 
of the kingdom, of conspiracies being entered into, and of assassins bee 
ing hired, to murder magistrates and peace officers, who had been ac- 
tive in preserving the public peace, and in bringing offenders to juse 
tice ; and he mentioned the names of different persons who had been 
murdered by assassins hired for that purpose. As the horrid practice 
of assassinating magistrates, peace officers, and witnesses concerned in 
criminal prosecutions before trial, in order to defeat their evidence, 
had increased to an alarming degree, the Attorney General, in January 
1796, presented a bill to the House of Commons, by which it was en- 
acted, that the information of persons who shall lodge examinations for 
crimes, and shall be murdered before the trials, or shall be detained by 
force from attending them, shall be admitted as evidence to a jury. 
By the same law it was enacted, that where a magistrate, a witness, or 
a peace officer, shall be murdered or maimed, on account of his evi- 
dence, or their exertions, the Grand Jury may present a sum of mo- 
ney for him, if living, or for his representative if dead; having regard 
tothe rank, degree, situation, and circumstances of such person, the 
same to be raised on the county at Jarge, the barony, half barony, or 
parish, in which the said murder or maiming shall be perpetrated. It 
is stated in the report of the secret committee of the House of Com- 
mons of 1798, p. 3, “‘ To deter the well-affected from joining the 
yeomanry corps, and to render the administration of justice altogether 
ineffectual, the most active system of terror was put in operation, per- 
sons enrolled in the yeomanry, magistrates, witnesses, jurors, in a 
word every class and description of people who ventured to support 
the laws, became objects of the most cruel persecution in their persons 
and'property, and even in the line of their business.” Those who 
consider these statements, and the constant practice which prevails in 


Assassinations in Ireland. 


Sree —- 


* Report of the Commons of 1798, pages 3 and 12. 
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172 Miscellanies: 


Ireland at present of murdering magistrates, peace officers, and wit- 
nesses, wil] not be surprised at the assassination of Mr. Baker, a re- 
spectable gentleman, and an active magistrate in the county of Tippe- 
rary, in December 1815, It appears that it was planned with the ut- 
most deliberation, and was the result of a system organized in most 
parts of Ireland, to impede the administration of justice. On the trial 
of Daniel Maher, one of the assassins convicted of it, at Clonmell, it 
appeared by the evidence of Mr. Ball, who happened to pass near the 
place where it was perpetrated, that he saw the popalation of the 
country posted on the tops of houses and hay-stacks, and on emi- 
nences, waiting in anxious expectation to witness the catastrophe ; 
and he heard the yell of triumph when it was perpetrated. Mr. 
Baker's activity in bringing offenders to justice, was the real cause of 
his destruction ; for he was well known to be humane and chari- 
table,* 

A conspiracy to murder Mr. Woodley, because he was an active 
and zealous magistrate, proves in a high degree the sanguinary dispo- 
sition of the multitude. Jobo Ring, and four other persons, met on a 
Sunday, at the house of one Kelly, a publican, at Kilwatermoy, in the 
county of Waterford, near the popish chapel, where they had just heard 
divine service. John Ring proposed to murder Mr. Woodley, adding, 
ibat if he were destroyed there would be no person to check them, as 
they had recently murfered David Kennery. Jobn Ring then pro- 
duced a book, swore by it to murder Mr. Woodley ; and the others 





_— as a 





* The best informed persons in the county of Tipperary are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the vengeance of the Popish multitude against 


this worthy gentleman was excited by his zeal in procuring subscriptions . 


to the petition of the protestants, against the Catholic claims in tbe 
year 1813. It is well known that protestants in many parts of Ireland, 
who signed petitions on that occasion, suffered the most grievous per- 
secution. The universal terror occasioned by these persecutions will 
deter them from coming forward again with petitions, The advocates 
of the Catholic claims will construe their silence as consent to and ap- 
probation of the concession of the Catholic claims; but their numer- 
ous and spirited petitious, in the year 1813, remove every doubt on 
that poiat. 
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having acceded to his proposal, took an oath to the same purpose. Pa- 
trick Flyn, one of the approvers, swore, that soon after the assassina-~ 
tion of David Kennery, John Ring ordered a party of the conspirators 
to attend him io the night, for the purpose of burying his body, which 
they had thrown into a pit; and that when they assembled, Ring pro- 
posed to murder also Mr. Keily and John, the son of David Kennery. 
John Ring, convicted of this crime on the clearest evidence, was hang- 
ed the 30th day of March last; and he would, most certainly, have 
disclosed some important circumstances relative to that atrocious affair, 
but for the interference of a popish priest, who attended him at the 
place of execution, A few months since, Mr, Butler, a most respect- 
able gentleman and an active magistrate, was barbarously murdered in 
the county of Donegal, because he had shewed a Jaudable zeal in en- 
forcing the execution of the laws; for this one Daniel Magennis has 
been committed to Lifford gaol. A man of the name of Balfour was 
murdered with circumstances of barbarous atrocity, at Carn, on the 3d 
of October, merely because it was suspected that he had secretly sworn 
examinations against Magennis, the assassin. At the last assizes held 
at Limerick, a number of persons were tried and convicted of murder- 
ing a man of the name of Dillon and his wife, in revenge for having 
prosecuted some persons who had carded them, that is, torn their 
flesh with a wool card, a barbarous practice which is common in Ire- 
land. This murder was committed at a village called Castletown- 
Waller, at the dead hour of the night. It appeared that the conspi- 
rators were numerous, and that they placed sentinels, well appointed 
with arms, at the doors of all the inhabitants of the village, to prevent 
them from affording the Dillons any assistance. This murder was 
perpetrated with circumstances of barbarous atrocity. Dillon’s wife 
implored mercy when they were butchering her ; on which the assas- 
sins said in reply, ‘‘ You shewed no mercy when you gave evidence 
before the judge.” As the murder of witnesses in behalf of the crown 
is almost inevitable in Ireland, Dillon and his'wife were warned not to 
remain in the country. Bat hoping that, after an absence of some 
months, the affair would be forgotten, they foolishly returned to their 
house ; and two nights after they were murdered. 

Any person who takes a retrospect of the state of Ireland during the 
Jast 300 years, will find that it was as much agitated and disgraced by 
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treasonable conspiracies, assassinations, and rebellions, as it is at pre- 
sent, except during the existence of the penal Jaws, which continued 
in force about 70 years, and which compelled the Romanists to yield 
a temporary, but reluctant, obedience to the protestant state. The 
repeal of these laws, instead of conciliating them, has again elicited 
and brought into operation the treasonable principles of their religion, 
which at first created a necessity of imposing penal disabilities on 
them. ¥ 

It is most certain, that the frequency of assassination in Ireland is 
very much encouraged by the facility of obtaining absolution, for any 
crime how atrocious soever. Thomas Cleary was executed at Wexe 
ford, on the Sth of March 1800, for the murder of his master, Edward 
Turner, Esq. during the rebellion. In the presence of Joshua Nunn, 
Esq. High Sheriff, and three magistrates, who signed his confession, 
he acknowledged that be murdered him, and that he had often heard 
the people say, there would be no sin in killing him.* He also confessed, 
that he obtained absolution for it, from Father Murphy, of the parish 
of Kilrush, and from Father Ryan. Musgrave's History of the Re- 
bellion, vol, ii. p. 425. 

It is well known, that Dr, Caulfield, titular Bishop of Ferns, res 
peatedly gave his benediction to the ruthless pikemen at Wexford, and 
even at the time that they were butchering the protestants on the 
bridge there. Idem, p. 428,455. Father Byrne, a Romish priest, de- 
clared, in a letter to a Mr. Donovan, in Dublin, that he was encouraged 
by his bishop, Dr. Caulfield, to take a part in the rebellion, and that 
the said bishop, “‘ instead of excommunicating the barbarous mur- 
derers at Scullabogue, gave all his priests power to give absolution for 
sourder ; a power which he ever till then reserved to himself.” Idem 
p.455. The said Dr. Caulfield, in a letter to Bryan Murphy, a Popish 
priest, severely censured him for hearing sacramental confessions, and 
for giving the unfortunate penitents absolution which he had no power 
todo, as he had withdrawn the faculty from him; and he said that 
thereby he left the unhappy sinners in their sins, and led them to utter 
perdition. 








_ “<a 





* The lawfulness of killing heretics was universally incalcated by 
the priests, and credited by the people, 
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_ Struda, a learned Jusuit, in his History of the Civil Wars in Flan- 
ders, tells us that Jaurigny, one of the assassins of William I. Prince of 
Orange, ‘ expiated the guilt of that crime previous to its perpetra- 
tion, by receiving the sacrament from a Dominican Friar.” William 
Parry, a Roman Catholic gentleman, who resolved to murder Queen 
Elizabeth, hesitated to undertake it till he had obtained the Pope’s ab- 
solution, which he procured through Cardinal Como; and when 
arrested, it was found in his pocket. See Camden, Rapin, Hume, 
ke. &c, 

It has been said, that their contempt of the laws, and their lawless 
turbulence, do not flow from the principles of the Popisb religion, be~ 
cause they murder or commit barbarous outrages on persons of their 
own persuasion. This is easily accounted for. In most parts of 
Ireland, they are organized in companies with a regular gradation of 
officers; and their ultimate objects are the extirpation of heretics, and 
separation from England ; to which they make every other considera- 
tion subordinate. They frame laws, and issue their orders and man- 
dates, by publishing them in placards, posted in the night, on their 
chapels or elsewhere. They consider any person who hesitates to 
obey them, as aliens and enemies to the holy cause in which they are 
engaged ; and they murder or torture him, or burn his house, or 
hough his cattle.* Their vengeance is in a peculiar manner directed 
against any persons who prosecute for crimes. A copy of the follow. 
ing oath was found in various places, and many persons were convicted 
of administering and swearing it, during the late war: “ I do swear, in 
the presence of the blessed Lady Mary, that I will maintain our holy 
religion, ly destroying heretics, as far as my power and property will go 
(not one excepted,) and also that I will assist my brethren in every 
undertaking against heretics, as commanded by our holy father.¢ Ido 





* When they are taught by the canons of their church, infused 
at an early age into them by their priests, that it is not only venial but 
meritorious to rob or murder heretics, they will not hesitate to invade 
the life and property of their fellow religionists, when tempted by 
cupidity, or stimulated by revenge. 

+ Meaning their priests, who at the age of six years begis te infuse 
the sanguivary canons of their church inte them, 
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farther swear, that I am now become a true defender ; and I do further 
swear, that I will be ready in twelye hours warning, to put our glorious 
designs in execution against heretics of every sort,* so help me God, 
in this oath, Sanct. x. R. P.—The eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped,” S. F. C. Isaiah xxx. 5. 

There were many convictions also of administering and swearing 
the following oath ; ‘* I do swear, that I never will prosecute any of 
our officers, committees, or delegates, belonging to our combined 
union of loyal brethren, but that I will aid and assist Buonaparte and 


his power of France and his allies, against the English government, 


and that I will overturn the English government or die.”+ 

Daring the rebellion of 1799, and the conspiracy which preceded it, 
a papist who was suspected of Joyalty, or even of lukewarmness in 
the crusade, was more hated and more in danger of assassination than a 
protestant of the most active and zealous loyally; and many papists 
of that description were assassinated. The result of these principles, 





~_ 


* In the rebellion of 1798, the Popish multitude were universally 
sworn to destroy heretics. The following printed copy of an oath was 
found on the persons of many rebels who were killed in the county of 
Wexford: ‘* 1 A, B. do solemnly swear, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who suffered for us on the cross, and by the blessed Virgin Mary, 
that I will burn, destroy, and murder all herctics up to my knees in 
blood, so help me God.” Musgrave's History, vol. i. p. 381, vol. ii, 
p. 408. 

In the month of December, 1813, a person was committed to the 
gaol of Mullingar, in the county of Westmeath, for having adminis- 
tered gn oath containing the following paragraph : ‘ You will suffer 
to bé hanged, quartered, and beheaded, before you will give evidence 
2gainst any leader or brother defender ; on the landing of the French 
in this island, you shall be ready to attend and assist them, on being 
summoned for that purpose, by your captain or committee. If you 
perceive any person who is or was an informer, en shall kill, hang, or 
drown such informer.” 

+ England, as the bulwark of heresy, has been the peculiar object 
of their envenomed hatred, and in every war they have endeavoured 
to separate from her. 
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and of this organized system is, that a witness on behalf of the crown 
jn a criminal prosecution seldom escapes destruction, In consequeace 
of this deep-rooted hatred to the laws and constitution of our protes- 
tant state, a culprit convicted of a crime how atrocious soever, oane 
not be executed without a strong military force; and for some years 
past persons convicted of gross libels, little short of treason, against our 
gracious Sovereign or his government, have been applauded, and even 
rewarded by that Pandemonium the Catholic Board or committee. 
Mr. Peel, the chief Secretary in the government of Ireland, has truly 
stated in Parliament that the laws can not be enforced, nor the revenue 
collected without military aid, and that the murder of witnesses in be- 
half of the crown is regarded as romantic and praiseworthy, It is 
not less singular than true, and it is very alarming that some members 
of both Houses of Parliament have declared, particularly in the year 
1812, that the Romish religion did not contain any teaets dangerous 
to a protestant state, and that the Irish panists -were very Joyal. It is 
gingular that such unfounded assertions should be made in so en- 
lightened an assembly, when there are innumerable laws in the Statute- 
book, from the reign of Edward I, to the accession of George IT, 
framed for the peculiar purpose of protecting the constitution from the 
delcierious principles of Popery, which are declared in those laws to be 
Salse, impious, damnable, and heretical ;* and the scenes of treason, per- 
jury, nocturnal robbery, and assassination, which have taken place im 
Ireland ever since the repeal of the penal laws, and which are terrific 
at this time, prove the contrary in the most unequivocal manner. 
Mr. Hume observes in his History, chap. 67, ‘‘ It is certain, that 
the active and enterprising spirit of the (Roman) Catholic church, pare 
Sicularly of the Jesuits, merits attention, and is, in some degree, dan- 








* It is but eighteen years since the Irish papists endeavoured to de- 
prive our gracious sovereign of his crown, by a destructive rebellion, in 
the course of which, protestant property to the amount of 1,023,337/. 
was destroyed; and the plan of that rebellion was organized in the 
year 1793, soon after the repeal of the penal laws. 

t It is certain that Ireland cannot attain ary degree of prosperity 
while the system of terror which prevails in it prevents the laws from 
aifording any security for life or property. 
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gerons tq every other communion, Such zeal of proselyiism actuates 
that sect, that its missionaries have penetrated into every portion of the 
globe ; and in one sense there is a popish plot perpetually carried og 
against all states, protestant, pagan, and Mahometan."'* 

On this account some of the wisest men in England have been de 
cidedly of opinion, that the popish superstition should not be tolerated, 
Milton assigns the following reasons for it in his treatise on *‘ What 
means may be used against the growth of popery.” ‘‘ Popery isa 
doable thing to deal with, and claims a two-fold power, ecclesiastical 
and political, both usurped, and ene supporting the other ; but eccle, 
siastical is ever pretended to be politieal. The pope, by this mixt fa 
culty, pretends to kingdoms and states, and especially to this of Eng. 
land ; thrones and unthrones kings, and absolves the people from their 
oaths of allegiance to them ;$ sometimes interdicts to whole nations 
the public worship of God, shutting their churches ; and was wont to 
drain away the greatest part of the wealth of this miserable land, a 
part of his patrimony, to maintain the pride and luxury of his court 
and prelates; and now, since through the infinite mercy and favour of 
God, we have shaken off bis Babylonish yoke, he hath not ceased, bg 
his spies and agents, bulls and emissaries, to strive once more to destroy 
both king and parliament,} and perpetually to seduce, corrupt, and 
pervert as many of the people as they can, Whether, therefore, it be 








cette — > 


* How strongly this observation applies to Ireland, where a conspiy 
racy eternally exists against the government and the protestants. 

+ The present pope absolved the French people from their oaths of 
allegiance to the Bourbons, pronounced a sentenee of dethronement 
agaiust them, placed Buonaparte upon their throne, and excommuni- 
cated such French subjects as would not adhere to him; and he tells 
us, that he did this from his own proper motives, and from the pleni- 
tude of his apostolical authority. See this described at large, vol. 40, 
page O48. | 

t They have been sending missionaries to Rome, and receiving bulls 
from it, for some years, in violation of the statutes of Provisor and Pre- 
munire, and of many laws enacted since the reformation. But what 
may they not do, when the re-establishment of the Jesuits is con 
mived at? 
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fit or reasonable to tolerate men thus principled towards the state, I 
gubmit it to the consideration of all magistrates, who are best able to 
provide for their own and the public safety.”” He then proceeds to 
ghew, that even supposing their political principles and state activities 
pot to be dangerous, their superstition should not be tolerated, because 
it is idolatrous. 

Lord Bacon, in his Essay on the Unity of Religion, agrees with Mil- 
ton. Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Toleration, observes, ‘‘ that church 
can have no right to be tolerated by the magistrate, which is constiy 
tuted on such a bottom, that all those who enter it do, ipso facto, de- 
liver themselves up to the service and protection of a foreign prince; 
for by this means, the magistrate would give way to the settling a fo- 
reign jurisdiction in his country, and suffer his people to be listed, as it 


were, for soldiers against his own government.” He says also in the 


same, ‘* what'do they mean, who teach that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics ? Their meaning, forsooth, is that the privilege of break- 
ing faith. belongs. exclusively to themselves; for they declare all that 
are not of their communion to be heretics, or at least they may declare 
them so whenever they think fit.” ‘* What can be their meaning of 
asserting, that kings excommunicated forfeit their crowns and king 
doms? It is evident that they thereby arrogate to themselves the 
power of deposing kings; because they challenge the power of excom- 
munication, as the peculiar right of their bierarchy.”* ‘ That domi- 
nion is founded in grace, is also an assertion, by which those that main- 
tain it, do plainly lay claim to the possession of all things, and profess 
themselves to be the only truly pious and faithful. For what do all 
these and the like doctrines signify, but that these men may, and are 
ready, on any occasion, ta seize the government, and possess them- 
selves of the estates and fortunes of their fellow-subjects, and that they 
only ask leave to be tolerated by the magistrate so long until they find 


—— 





* By the terrors of excommunication the popish ‘priests in Ireland 
maintain an unbounded influence over the multitade., In the rebel- 
lion of 1798, they could assemble from 20,000 to 30,0C0 of their 
flocks in a few hours, to contend with the king's army, and emboldened 


by the force of fanaticism they withstood the discharge of cagnon and 
Small arms. 
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at themselves strong enough to effect it.* I say that these men have ng 
right to be tolerated by the magistrate, as neither those that will ng 























y : own and teach the duty of tolerating all men in matters of religion.” 
: Last session of parliament it was stated in the House of Lords, thy . 
ff | according to the report of Mr. Fletcher, of Saltoun, Scotland, at the , 
Mid | beginning of the 18th century, was as much disorganized as Ireland iy p 
He | at present, but that the morals of its inhabitants have been improved i 
i by a good system of education. But it should be considered that the 4 
reformation had been completely established in Scotland before an at. ; 
hi tempt was made to introduce that genera] system of education there, P 
4 and that the pastors of the Scotch church encouraged and promoted it j 
H | with as much zeal, as the Irish priests oppose and resist it ; because ' 
ries | they know, that if children were early instructed in pure evangelical p 
i ; principles, which are as different as light and darkuess from the canons b 
| i “ of their church, it would induce them to renounce the Romish super. i 
ee stition. When they are bound by their canonical oath, to inculcate r 
i Hi ‘| Bile! into their flock these canons, at the tender age of six years, and these fi 
i 4 * canons prescribable under the sanction-of religion, perjury, treason, . 
: ip f ; robbery, and murder, under a protestant state, an attempt to instruol f 
| a : them in the divine precepts delivered by our blessed Saviour would be cl 
ae fruitless. J | d 
| | 4 Any person who peruses Cecil’s Memoirs, and Strype’s Ecclesiastical Lore 
ti ; Annals of Elizabeth, will find that papists were formidable by their tt 
i 4 numbers in her reign, and that while their numerical strength inspired a 
4 them with the hope ef gaining an ascendancy, England was as much 7 
disgraced and agitated by treasonable conspiracies, assassinations, res * 
bellions, and particalarly by invitations to foreign crimes to invade m 
her,t as Ireland was previous to the enactment of penal laws, or a 
4 she has been, ever since their repeal. Elizabeth's ministers, whose p: 
: courage was equal to Weir wisdom, with becoming candour, au- 
4 weet nounced to the British people the dangers which hung over them, from 2 
Ey yy ‘| * When they plundered a protestant in 1798, they frequently de- re 
: Bat clared that a beretic bad no right to any property. By the 3d canon 
bk of the 4th Lateran council, those who apprebend heretics are entitled th 
ie to take from them all their goods, and free liberty to enjoy them ; and “ 
| by the canon law also. Comti. Innocent 1V. cap. 2. lit 





+ The reader will fad undoubted proofs of this in page 78 of vol. 50 th 
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the baneful spirit and principles of Popery; and by so doing they 
roused and united them against the common enemy.* They, who, 
with laudable fortitude, enacted wise laws, and adopted strong mea- 
sures for the purpose of extinguishing it, and by so doing, they have 
made Great Britain the arbitress of Europe, and proved that the tridant 
of Neptune is the sceptre of the world. It is truly alarming, that for 
many years past some members of both Houses of Parliament have 
manifested a disposition to blink, and to conceal the woeful effects of 
Popish treason in Ireland; with a view, it is supposed, to give them a 
colourable ground of making a compromise with the Irish papists, 
and of conceding their claim: by which they would be guilty of a 
virtual surrender of the constitution to itsenemies. For some years 
past, the Irish papists have repeatedly declared in their synods and 
boards that they will not consent to any, even the smallest alteration 
in the doctrines or hierarchy of their church, which are peculiarly hos- 
tile to our Constitution ; and they expect, that for their accommoda- 
tion, we will remove those venerable bulwarks which are absolutely 
necessary for its safety and independence. I shall conclude with the 
following observation of Dr. South, contained in a Sermon on Ec- 
clesiastical Policy the best Policy, preached at Lambeth: ‘‘ Some, in- 
deed, account it the very spirit of policy and prudence, when men 
refuse to come up toa law, to make the law come down to them, and for 
their so doing have this infallible recompence, that they are not at all 
more beloved but much less feared, and which is a sure consequent 
upon it, accordingly respected, But believe it, it is a resolute tenacious 
adherence to well chosen principles that adds glory to greatness, and 
makes the fame of a governor shine in the eyes of those who see and 





~~ 


* Sir Edward Coke informs us, that in the debate in Parliament on 
the statute of Provisors, the 25th of Edward III. ‘‘ The Pope for 
divers usurpations, was called the common enemy of the King and the 
realm.” 2d Institute, p. 585. 

The viceroys of Ireland, previous to the reign of George II., in 
their speeches to Parliament, frequently denominated the Irish papists, 
“ the common enemy ;” but ever sin€ the prevalence of what is called 
liberality, they are described as loyal good subjects, notwithstanding 
their repeated acts of treason. 
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examine his actions. Disobedience, if complied with, is infinitely 
encroaching, and having gained one degree of liberty or indulgence, 


will demand another upon claim.” * 
HIBERNICUS; - 


To the Editor. 


October 17, 1816, 


Sir 

Tn. a very elaborate composition in the Morning Chronicle of to-day, 
the main object aod the principal purpose of, the writer is so demon- 
strate, that those stalemen whose predictions have heen canfirmed ly 
subsequent events, and whose conduct has contributed to the fulfilment 
of their predictions, did nevertheless speak and act ‘* without accurate 
knowledge of the eternal principles of human nature, and clear per. 
ceptions of the necessary laws of action in civilized society,” and were 
actuated merely ‘‘ by wild conjecture;” (most happy wildness, most 
fortanate conjectures for England!) and that ‘* Fox and Erskine, 
W bitbread and Grey, who foretolddefeat, disgrace, and ruin” (although 
victory, triumph, and glory have been the result), ‘‘ founded the 
credibility of their forebodings upon the immutable laws of human 
nature, and the eternal principles of civilized society.” 

‘* Eternal principles and immutable laws,” it must be confessed, 
are high-sounding words, and exceedingly well put together. Like 
the great masters of our English music, the writer seems well aware 
of the effect of repetition; and accordingly the changes are rung 
skilfully enough, but by no means sparingly, upon these and the like 
sorts of pompous diction and swelling phrase, But all the fine writing 
in the world, Johnson's learning, and their favourite Fox’s eloquence, 
though it be conjoined, will be still too weak to prove the above 
extraordinary doctrines. Common people, like John Bull, will judge 
in our cominen way ; to them, answering facts will bear out accordant 
opinions and actions, in spite of all the ‘‘ eternal and immutable 
Principles” that ever were or ever will be discovered, or pretended to 
be discovered.. Other people there are, who reflect somewhat more 
on the connexion between cause and effect, and it is possible that 
such, undazzled with the splendour of phrase, may look with a steady 
eye into these ‘‘ immutable principles and eternal Jaws” of the Party, 
and these may possilly too, entertain some doubts as to the wonderful 
capability of the four wonderful statesmen above named. Indeed, it 
needs little labor to convince mankind, of whatever degree be their 
talents or acquirements, that he who predicts an effect which does not 
happen reasons from a wrong cause, and that the predictors of and 
preparer for events which constantly do happen, can not reason from 
‘** wild conjecture alone.” To fellow this and other writers of the 
Party, (for the writer I have now in my eye is ‘‘ Knight of the Shire, 





* See page 95, the ambitious and encroaching spirit of Popery well 
described, in a remonstrance of the House of Commons to James I. 
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énd represents them all,”) through the varions windings and unac- 
countable turnings of their logic, were to become as tedious, and as 
unintelligible as (hemselves— 


«‘ Trahunt, Retrahuntg : 
‘¢ Per varios casos, per tot discrimina Rerum.” 


Bat it is nevertheless the duty of every man, however unskilled in 
turning a period, or swelling a sentence, (o point out as far as oppor 
tunity permits their mis-statements of fact, and their perversions of 
argument. Pitt and Burke foretold the breaking up of the immense 

wer of France, and because this did not bappen within a certain 
period, this writer forsooth argues upon its never having happened at 
all, and draws his deductions accordingly: Immediately after we find 
the fact admitted. France has been d-feated, but it was by the 
“ accident’ of a Russian winter, by the repeated ‘‘ accidents” of 
repeated defeats on the Peninsula, and by the still greater ‘* accident” 
of “a victory, bloody beyond example, obtained over one single 
individual, and obtained through the solemn perfidy of all Europe.” 
These, says the writer, are “things “that no sagacity could have 
foreseen, and no political ‘‘ prudence expected.” Indeed! Was it 
beyond human sagacity to have foreseen that a Russian winter 
would be severer than a French winter? and that a Freoch army 
must necessarily have sunk under its pressure? I cannot help having 
a confidence that our Hero of Spain and of Waterloo, our own 
glorious Wellington would have possessed “ political prudence 
evough” not to have marched an army into such a country at such a 
time. But, Sir, this, like the rest, is assuming a falsehood as a fuct. 
The event of the Russian Campaign ewas* foretold and expected by 
all, except these bigotted worshippers of Buonaparte. Next, as to the 
“accident” of our victories in Spaiu: From the battle of Talavera ta 
the expulsion of the French robbers from that country, was not every 
successive victory also expected and foretold with as great an accuracy 
as possible? ~The strength of the eountry on which we then fought, 
the personal bravery of our troops, the known hostility of the Spaniards 
tothe French, and above all, the talents of our General-in-Chief 
(derided, and in every possible way abused as they then were by the 
Party), were indeed the only “ immutable laws, and eternal prin- 
ciples” upon which John Bull and John Boll’s friends argued and 
acted, but success has crowned their belief and biest their efforts. 
The last ** accident” at Waterloo, may indeed be termed an 
" accident” if we set aside prudence, and skill, and valour on the one 
hand, opposed to a frantic rage, and a blind incautious fury on the 
other, This sort of ‘ accidents” reminds me of the Irishman who 
got drunk in a most surprising manner, when all the day Jong he had 
tasted nothing, bat one quart of whiskey to his own share. The 
expression ‘* Victory obtained over one man,” appears to me stark 
nonsense. Does it mean that one man was Commander-in-Chief of 
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6 See the Courter and other really English papers, and other 
Periodical works of the time. 
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the enemy ? Ifso, one man, too, was Commander-in-Chief of our own 
army. In that case, one was opposed toone, This, I presume, is 
one of those “frantic figures of rhetoric’ which the Morning 
Chronicle writer himself so well describes, to which sense and truth 
are jn direct opposition. But then the Waterloo victory was gained 
through “ the solemn perfidy of all Europe.” I have always believed 
it to be one of the firmest Whig principles (and these people profess 
themselves Whigs) that the perfidy is in him who acquires by injuse 
tice and violence the right to command and to oppress, and not in him 
who seizes the first opportunity of throwing off his chain. Thus, Sir, 
having given the foregoing instances of accidents, which, though dis. 
tinctly foretold and expected by Pitt and Burke, were according to the 
Party clearly demonstrative that their prophecies were “ unwarranted, 
fortuitops, false,” the writer I more particularly allude to then goes 
on, with the like consistency, endeavouring to persuade us, that 
** defeat and disgrace so signal, so complete, so indelible” (to England 
all this) ‘‘ were never before engraved on the page of history,” 
After having spoken of and admitted under a variety of causes the 
defeats of Russia, of Spain, and of Waterloo, yet ‘‘ France is only 
stunned, but England irretrievably ruined.” Such unconnected 
attempts at reasoning, such assertions founded upon facts, admitted as 
such, which yet induee an opinion exactly opposite to those assertions, 
is either stupidity too profound, too solid for penetration by plain sense, 
or it is wilfal perversion and equally impervious to truth. ‘* Nil 
vident, nist quod lubent.” 

If I were asked to point out any one fact more particularly illustra 
tive of the impudence of this Party {though God knows a multitude 
present themselves), I should say it is their attack upon Mr, Pitt, &e, 
for the “ futility of their predictions.” Predictions ! !—it amazes me 
that they are able to write the word. Had they common modesty, 
they would have the same antipathy to it,-as Swift represents poor 
Dennis to have bad at the mention of Addison'’s* Cato. Yet the 
keenest satire of Swift does not picture the imaginary frenzy of the 
Critie in a more ridiculous or pitiable point of view, than a faithful 
historian may now do of the madness of these disappointed politicians. 
They may as well husband their eloquence and their Jearning ; for let 
them depend on it John Bull will look to facts, and not to fancies: 
he will not be deluded by the ravings of defeated Party, or go farther 
than to common sense, in search after ‘ the eternal laws_and immuta- 
ble principles of civilized society.” 

. ———— 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Sik, 
I am very glad to find that you have undertaken to carry on that’ 
usetul and wejl-timed publication, the Protestant Advocate ; on the 
title of which work, aud other similar matters, 1 propose to take 


———€ 








Ya 


* See Account of the Frenzy of John Dennis in Swift's Works. 
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some early opportunity of sending you a few observations. In the 
mean time, I will thank you to insert the following :— 
A Christian Query addressed to the Learned, 

What is that word (for such a word there is) which, though not 
found in our Translation of the Scriptares, ought distinctly and particue 
larly to have been there preserved, and which, couid but the circum- 
stance of its having been improperly omitted, be generally known and 


acknowledged, would save the nation, 
FIDEL DEFENSOR. 


Plan for the Suppression of Schism. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Tuat I have, at fength, succeeded in drawing the attention of but 
one of my reverend brethren, to the daily-increasing mischiefs of 
methodism, is to me a subject of no small satisfaction and self- 
congratulation, That such attention to this alarming fact may be 
much more generally paid, and some means devised and adopted to 
stop the dire progress of that hydra-headed monster, would afford 
me an inexpressible gratification. How far the plan Iam about to 
submit to your readers, may be thought calculated for the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an end, I am unable to determine. Con- 
fident, however, Mr. Editor, that you, equally with myself, would 
most gladly welcome the discovery of any scheme, which would 
afford any prospect of success therein, I flatter myself with the hopes 
of your indulgence, while I direct the notice of your readers to one 
which has occurred to my mind, and which, if generally adopted, 
would, I conceive, if not entirely remedy the evil, at least, prove z 
powerful means of checking it. 

Previously to the exposition of my projected plan, it may be 
necessary to offer a few preliminary observations. ‘That the Dissen- 
ters and Schismatics of all denominations have long been, and are 
moreover, at the present hour, most zealously and unremittingly 
devising every possible means of subverting the established religion 
of the land, is a fact too clear and evident to require even a shadow 
of proof; and that they have, however discordent among themselves, 
on the score of theological opinions, leagued themselves- together 
by every imaginable method, as the only possibility of accomplishing 
such their design, is equally notorious and true. While, therefore, the 
enemy is thus active and on the alert, we should, indeed, betray our 
own cause, did we not make preparations to resist the grand attack, 
come at what time, or be it made in what shape soever it may. 
Now it is well known, and indeed universally acknowledged, that 
there is no method of resisting a foe so likely to succeed as a firm 
and immoveable union of heart and soul, and a vigorous and unshaken 
co-operation of exertion in the opposite party, on the truth of the 
maxim, ‘* fas est et ab hoste doceri,” we are unanimously agreed, 
let us, then, take the lesson, and, Mr. Editor, let us take. it speedily 
and without delay, lest we let slip the opportunity, and lament out 
loss for ever. ° 
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186 Miscellanies. 
iy - Phe plan, then, which I would beg leave to propose to the consi- | 
ae f deration of your readers, for checking the further progress of . 
Li i methodism is, in a few words, “ that Associations be formed ip ' 
he fa ‘every town and village for the encouragement of those. among the 
oe poor, who are conspicuous for their constant attendance on theit 
Bo! regular Pastor, and who abstain from publicly assembling with ' 
t Schismatics, ‘That to these small premiums be occasionally given, P 
and a supply of orthodox religious books for their reading in thei: , 
: families on Sundays, and at such other times, as their avocations will f 
% | allow them leisure. And lastly, that persons of the above-mentioned ¢ 
f eis 4 description should receive encouragement in such other methods aiso, P 


as may appear most likely to confirm them in their attachment to, 
‘and attendance on, the worship of the Established Church. A: 0% ., 











| the same time 1 would recommend, that these things be carried into b 

| effect with as lite offence as may be to those, whose designs as a Py 4, 

| eguregate body, they are intended to counteract and defeat. With " 

H respect to the books to be supplied to the persons in question, | p 

know of none more appropriate than ‘‘ the Pious Country Parish le 

Wigs ioner Instructed ;” and the cheapest edition of ‘‘ Dr. Mant’s excellent tf 

i tia Bible.” The former of these books coatains devotion and prayers ar 

f j ; necessary for all occasions, and adapted to all ordinary circumstances M 

Mt Pe of life. The diligent reading of the latter, exclusively of the ha 

Ay if general advantages to be derived from the perusal of the Holy pl 

re Scriptures, illustrated by a plain and perspicuous commentary, would &p 

| ae build them up in the sound and orthodox faith of the Church Ti 

/ hit England, and, at the same time, guard them against those false fo 

eRe ylosees, and pernicious and interested interpretations of that pesli- be 

ie a lentia: brood of teachers, ‘‘ who lie in wait to deceive the simple,” bl 

|) ees and “make a gain of godliness.” In some instances, also, the BR pi 

| pas reader might be able to set right those of his erring neighbour, sul 

in} : with whom it may often, and sometimes must, be his lot to mingle. tio 

i fee } It is well known that, amongst the order of persons to whom | am wh 

| [ne be here alluding, the public addresses of the Parochial Minister, and anc 

i ke! the Schismatical Teacher, are very frequently the topic of discussion, of 

iF ee . abroad in the field, and in their social intercourse at home. At esti 
as eee such seasons, it is more than probable, that much good might be’ 
aL. Pte done by the steady and diligent peruser of the work last recom- 
he mended. The ill-informed, wandering sectary, might haply b 
7 sy ee restored to the fold of the Church—or the ignorant, irreligious, 
Rte 20, and profane scoffer, be induced, at length, to give an attentive em 
ie ae to what he had, all his lifetime, either absolutely despised, or totally 
eee aa veglected. This would be to go hand in hand with that great and 

abe excellent design, ‘‘ The System of National Education :” this would, J i 

an in some degree, be bringing all ‘‘ to be of the same mind, to speak ofa 

| | aa the satne thing, and to be joined together in the same judgment; brox 

iia 7 of the contrary of which the effects are too prevalent and alarm bro 

Baa ing, not to produce the most lively and serious apprehensions in evel rapic 

TS considerate and reflecting mind. oat 

i i {tae I am aware, Mr. Editor, that, against the plan I have proposed, mat half 
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objections will, in a!l probability, be started ; for what design is there 
which isnot exposed to them ? I am, also, equally aware, that, even if 
the plan were generally adopted, it might not, inevery instance, succeed, 
Sill, however, ‘‘ est quiddam prodire tenus, si nan datur ultra.” 
if we cannot, “* as that incomparable divine, the late Reverend 
William Jones, of Nayland, expresses it,” do all the good we wish, 
at least, let us do all the good we can. Itisaglorious feld—a rich 
reward for the successful combatant, and will yield a never-failing 
fund of satisfaction, when all the conquests of the hero, and the 
glories of the great, shall be left only ‘‘ ta point a moral or adorn 
a tale!” 

One anticipated objection to my plan, I cannot avoid replying to 
even here. I expect to be told that, ‘‘ to make the exceptions 
befere recommended, between Churchmen and Dissenters, would be 
to widen the breach, and fomeut animosities. That the Dissenter 
would feel himself much aggrieved at the adoption of the plan 
proposed, is what may be readily expected ; and what would, doubr- 
less, in some instances, occur. But, let me ask, what plan is there 
that the Divsenters do not adopt for the furtherance of their interest, 
and the accomplishment of their designs? Sorry 1 am to thiok, 
Mr. Editor, that in this respect, the members of the establishment 
have so little insitated their example. We are loud in our com- 
plaints of being anticipated or outwitted by them, aud, generally 
speaking, scarcely stir ourselves ‘‘ paries cum proximus ardet.” 
To awaken a spirit of vigilance, and, if possible, to devise a remedy 
for a daily-growing evil, which ultimately may prove ruinous to our 
best and dearest interests, is the sole object of the foregoing hum- 
ble suggestions. My design therein, has only been to chalk out a 


| plan; leaving itto abler hands, either to fidl up the outline, or to 


substitute some Letter scheme in its stead. Such being my sole inten- 
tion in the present communication, I cannot but flatter myself, that, 
what has been advanced will be candidly received by your numerous 
end respectable readers, and, should it haply be the bumble meang 
of producing even the least good to our excellent and venerable 
establishment, it will afford infinite pleasure to, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your touch obliged servant, 
AN OXFORDSHIRE CURATE. 


~~ abe 


LETTER TO PARIS. . 


London, Sept. g, 1816, 
Revolutions in France and Revolutions in England, are the result 
ofa very different sentiment among the people. Religious Fanatics 
brought Charles the First to the block; Philosophical Atheists 
brought Louis the 16th to the guillotine. Thesame spirit now makes 
rapid progress in England, which led to ibe expulsion of the Stuarts 4 
bat the same oppression does not provoke and strengthen it, Yeta 
£ measured” resistance; an undecided Opposition, an equivocal 
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countenance, an indirect protection, cherish and extend it. The ops 
position to it is sufficient to excite contest, the concession to excite 
contempt. The rights of man overthrew the French Monarchy, the 
ye oe of conscience, the cant phrase of the day, threaten the existence 
of the Monarchy of England. The duties of men and the duties of 
conscience are forgotten. This is an age of rights, not of duties, 
Every man claims and no one pays. Every one is wronged, every 
one discontented. At the head of power in this world, making ow 
enemies our footstool ; surrounded by abundance, commanding the 
wealth and the productions of all nations, still there are swarms of une 
grateful, of impious mea,who industriously sow discontent among the 
poor and ignorant, persuading them every inconvenience they feel is 
not the consequence of theirown misconduct, or of unavoidable 
changes leading to good, but of a government which they wish to 
subvert, though it has placed the people in a situation of peace and of 
plenty, nay of abundance, comparatively with the nations by which 
we are surrounded. 

Oor characteristic disposition to despondency afferds a well-prepa- 
red field for the operations of Afethodists, who work by gloomineass 
and despair. It is in the nature of their calling to groan over eyery 
circumstance capable of receiving asombre hue. They regarded 
Bonaparte as a divine instrument, punishing wicked Kings—new mo- 
delling society to their purpose—and his overthrow has been a grie- 
vous disappointment. They groaned at war, and although they can- 
not groan at peace, yet they groan at its consequences, endeavouring, 
under any circumstances, to spread discontent. In this they are ac- 
tively assisted by Dissenters generally, however different may be their 
religious tenets; and even the supineness of the English Clergy fa- 
vours their progress. Government ceases to consume so much iron 
and woollen wares, somuch agricultural produce; the persons em- 
ployed necessarily receive less encouragement ; in one or two places 
distress occurs ; then up start the Methodists to proclaim we are all 
starving! The other Dissenters join themin the cry. A subscription 
for the relief of the poor affords a charming opportunity for trumpet: 
ing forth dismay.—Public meetings, inflammatory speeches, advertise- 
ments, paragraphs, all raise a clamour, as if the nation were at its last 
gasp. In steps Mr. Wilberforce, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Commander in chief, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and two 
Royal Dukes, one on each side of politics. They join in the cry of 
general distress, aud aggravate the general alarm, though they know 
little more on the subject than what a Baptist Minister has written: 
And then step in the Opposition to proclaim, “‘ we are all ruined.”— 
Can it be doubted ?—The fact is pronounced by the impartial men, 
with Mr. Wilberforce at their head. The impartial men! Thus it is 
established, that we are all ruined and starving ; and people believe it 
aust be so, because it is so generally asserted. 

The impartial men wonderfully serve the purposes of faction. The 
Opposition assert, that sinectre places and pensions cwasion all the 
evil—Thig is reiterated by the Country Newspapers, tll the ignorant 
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and unreflecting really suppose it to be the case, as if the misapplica- 
tion of a few score thousands per annum occasioned all our inconve- 
pience ; and a hatred of every one connected with the Government is 
the consequence. Yet Ministers encourage these impartial men, the 
instruments of the Dissenters, who aim at the destruction of the Go- 
yernment. Their vanity is flattered by being employed as chiefs, and 
they form the link of an unnatural connexion between the Dissenters 
and the King’s Ministers, who suffer by the partnership. The Dissen- 
ters equally dislike, despise the Opposition and the Ministerial parties: 
but they act with either as it suits their views. ‘The Opposition head 
their attacks, and Mr. Wilberforce is sent in with a white flag to nego- 
ciate, as an amiable, impartial Gentleman, who geverally votes with 
the majority in Parliament. As the majority must of necessity be 
with the Ministry, Mr. Wilberforce is mistaken for a ministerial 
man; but he isso only because he is frequently in the majority. 
When the Ministry most want him, then he is against them; he is 
against them, because the majority is against them ; and persons who 
look no farther than the surface suppose he has a great influence on 
the majority, just as inexperience believes the floating straws rule the 
tide. 

Thus using the Opposition, the Ministry, and the impartial men ; 
the Dissenters proceed with unremitted activity to interfere in po- 
litical affairs, to obtain the possession of money ; and to sap the foun- 
dations of the Established Church, The Lancastrian Schools and the 
Bible Societies are artfully contrived to unite Members of the Church 
of England with Dissenters in a system of Education, from which the 
Established Religion is left out. The omission is of course a great 
gain to the Dissenters. ‘‘ Church and King” is an old rallying cry in 
defence of the Constitution. When the King gave his name as the 
Patron of the Lancastarian Schools, which decline, refuse to teach 
the Established Religion, wasit not a great point thus gained, to de- 
tach the King from the Church ? in the Bible Societies is it not a great 
point gained to detach the Established Clergy from the Established 
Church ?—Money, Money, is the object of the Dissenters on all oc 
casions ; for Lancastarian Schools, for Bibie Societies, for the African 
Institution, for the Protestants at Nismes, for the distressed Manufac- 
turers in Staffordshire. Money and great names. They know their 
influence on mankind, and they use them eagerly for their purpose, 
They usually practice a fraud to entrap Churchmen and Constitation- 
aiists, as the Lancastrian Schools and Bible Societies ; plausible at 
first view, for the things they profess to do; . but dangerous at second 
view for the things they omit. Before the second view is taken, the 
friends of the Constitution are entrapped, and the purpose answered. 
Or they seize upon some popular occurrence, as the Protestants at 
Nismes, the Slaves in the West Indies, the Manufacturers unemploy- 
ed,to push their views, ever active in political affairs, though they 
profess a zeal for liberty of conscience alone. They keep themselves 
in the back ground at Red-cross-street, and come forward generally 
Under a mask, with the King’s name, or the Duke of Kent's, or the 
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Duke of York's at their head, having Mr. Wilberforce as their advos 
cate. They ensnare, they push, and they bully. Im the Worcester 
Paper a few days ago, appeared a pompous account of a meeting of 
the Bible Society in that neighbourhood, in which, as Members, wers 
mixed up the names of the most _ violent of the Dissenters of al! denos 
minations with the Clergy of the Established Church. At Worcester, 
they proposed joining the Church Clergy in this measure, saying they 
would adopt it whether the Churchmen joined them or not (thus bule 
lying), but they would be happy to unite the Churchmen with them 
in the Society. And the Churchmen pusillanimously joined them, 
pitifullyconsoling themselves, or cajoling themselves, with the thought, 
that though they, the Chaurchmen, were the minority in the meetings, 
yet the Dissenters being of different ways of thinking, the Church> 
men could at any time divide them, and thus command a majority, 
That is a mattet of no importance. The evil consists in keeping such 
company, in placing the Dissenters and Churchmen on a level in the 
eves of mankind, nay showing that the Dissenters are the active spirits, 
the directors in such projects—the Churchmen but the assenting 
drones, How must this confound the reason and the feelings of 
charch congregations ; how must it elevate the crests of the Dissenting 
Meetingers. ‘The Dissenters shew themselves the rolers of the land, 
and lead the Church Clergy. From our great Public Schools, from 
our Corporations, Vestries, &c. Dissenters are excluded by the consti 
tution. But what of that ? They are now forming greater schools (in 
numbers), they have appointed themselves the feeders of the poor, 
and they draw their means for these purposes from the pockets of the 
very men who oppose their constitutions! participation in such matters. 
To be sure, there is some ingenuity in this. They are expert, and 
never embarrassed by candour or rectitude. Bat much mischief 
must necessarily result from affording them the means of acquiring so 
much power among the lower classes as the distribation of large sums 
of money (Churchmen’s money) must give. And we do not find that 
the dower classes are improved, either in content or loyalty, by these 
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METHODIST INTELLIGENCE. 

Tur seventy-third annual Conference of the preachers in the cort- 
nection, established by the late Rev. John Wesley, was held in London, 
July 29, 1816, and the following days. From the minutes of the 
Conference, lately publi-hed, we copy the following GENERAL RECA- | 
PITULATION of the number of memlers in society, and of the number 
of regular travelling prenchers, 
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Methodist Intelligence. 


Fa Caylom .cceccccvcccccceccccccvccevsecseseeses 56 
la the West Indies.,.. ........- omc dnd 0 axtiheisieine 18,938 
jo Noya Scotia, &c....... 02) a laiaeandnn aenciieetin dieiiietn eve 1,824 
Number of members under the care of the British and Irish 
Comferences ..cccececeveseccs Da pe emete se anewees WOhenee 


Number of members in America, 
ine end éavekes Redd edes 6etee tl ae 
Coloured ..cccccecccccccccsencesses 43,187 ——=—211,165 
Total number of membefs in the Methodist connection 
throughout the world ......cecccscsvcee evecevess 452,484 

Preachers.—There are 725 regular travelling preachers stationed in 
Great Britain; 132in Ireland; 96 on foreign mission ; and 7004 in 
the American Methodist connexion. Total of travelling preachers, 
not included in the preceding amounts, 1657. 

« The increase of members in the last year in Great Britain is stated 
to be nearly 10,000 ; and in the West Indies, 100.” 

If this report be correct, the increase of the Methodist connection in 
Great Britain alone is matter of serious consideration and alarm to the 
friends of. the established church. At the death of the founder in 
1791, the number of the society, as returned by the Conference of 
thatyear, were 58,318, in England, and 14,158, in Ireland. Since 
that time, therefore, the numbers have been more than tribled in Eng- 
land, and have been doubled in Ireland. 

The foregoing report of the increase of members has omitted Ireland, 
because there has been in fact a decrease of the numbers for the last 
three years in that quarter: in 1814 there were 29,388; in 1815, 
26,357 ; and in 1816, only 28,542, which was leas than the foregoing 
by 815. This decrease has probably been occasioned, in a great mea- 
sure, by a schism which seems not unlikely to take place between the 
English and Irish Methodists. Several of the Methodist societies hav- 
ing opposed the attempts of Conference, for some years past, to intro- 
duce in Ireland the innovation in their primitive institution, adopted 
in Scotland early, and in a great majority of the English societies after 
the death of John Wesley, viz. of licensing lay-preachers to administer 
the sacraments of Laptism and the Lord's supper to their respective 
congregations : which the Conference in Dublin, July 1616, have at 
length carried into partial effect, by allowing the administration of the 
sacraments under certain regulations, (stated in their articles of pacifi- 
cation) to the districts of Sligo, Newry, Armagh, Tandcragee, Belfast, 
Carrickfergus, Strabane, and Coleraine, in Ulster ; where the dissenters 
are most numerous. ; 

The Dutlin Methodists, indeed, who compose the most respectable 
and enlightened members of the connection, have taken the lead in 
protesting against the proceedings of their Conference ; as they bave 
all along resisted every solicitation of their English brethren to dissolve 
their connection with the established church. 

When in the year 1803, some lay missionaries commissioned by Dr. 
Coke, the successor of Mr. Wesley, to preach throughout Ireland, be- 
42 to administer the sacrament of baptism in the parish of Kille-- 
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sandra, and county of Cavan, the Rev. Dr. Hales,* rector of the parish, 
remonstrated to the Conference of that year against this innovation ; 
and his remonstrance being seconded by the heads of the Dublin so. 
ciety, that Conference passed a resolution in their minutes, ‘* That no 
Methodist preacher in Ireland, shall perform the office of Laptism upon 
any account.” Minutes of the Conference of 1803, p. 14. 

By their last act, however, in violation of this resolution, the Con- 
ference have exposed themselves to the charge of inconsistency of con. 
duct, and departure from the principles of primitive methodism. And 
now, we understand, a remonstrance is preparing by the trustees, 
stewards, and leaders of the great majority of the Methodist societies 
in Ireland, to be laid before the Methodist preachers at the ensuing 
Conference in 1817, calling upon them ‘‘ to reconsider, and rescind 
their late decision ; and if possible, replace Methodism on ils pristine 
extended basis in Ireland,” 


METHODISM EXPOSED; WITH THE HISTORY AND 
TENDENCY OF THAT SECT, 


ADVERTISEMENT.—It was the saying of an eminent and pious 
divine, that *‘ Enthusiasm will te always sure to gain a great number 
of followers, but that reason and good sense seldom make many con- 
veris:" Experience woefully verifies the assertion. Since then ex- 
perience demonstrates, that when once fanaticism has spread its /ancful 
snfluence over the mind, a return to reason and sound religion is hopes 
less, is it not a duty we owe to our fellow creatures, to endeavour to 
save the unwary and credulous from its pernicious effects? With this 
view the following pages are offered to the pullic. Their perusal may, 
perhaps, conduce to the exposure of the bigotry, the intolerance, the hypo- 
crisy, and the iliteral feelings and manners of raving fanatics and 
canting hypocrites, and consequently to the preservation of the weak and 
zgnorant, from their delusions and imposture. It may, perhaps, Le said, 
that the sulstance of this publication is to be found in the pages of some 
of the ablest productions of the day.—lIt is replied, the imputation is 


gust; but then let it be remembered, that the circulation of these pro- 


ductions is confined to the higher orders of society. To furnish the 
dower orders with the same information is the design of the JSollowing 


dittle Essay : 


The Letters (a. &8c.] refers to the Appendix. 


Tue numbers, [a] zeal, and activity of that denomination of people, 
called Methodists, have become a subject of alarm to every reflecting 
mind, desirous of supporting the Established Religion of the country 
in its original purity and simplicity. It is really no light evil fora state 
to have within its bosom so numerous, active, and increasing a party, 





a — 


_ * See his Tracts, entitled, Methodism Inspected, Part i. 1803, part 
u. 1805, 
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whose whole system tends to cut them off from al! common sympathy 
with their countrymen ; and who are separatists, not in religious wor- 
ship alone, but in all the ordinary observances of life. The Metho- 
dists have made an alarming inroad into the Church, and have found a 
powerful party in the House of Commons. Of the East India Com- 
pany they have gained complete possession, and they are making their 
jnsidious attempts on the Army and Navy. It is generally understood 
that they have a very considerable fund for the purchase of livings ; 
and in the North of England in particular, it is the custom of those 
individuals of this persuasion, whose rank and fortune give them 
weight in society, to beg all the small livings, from the minister for 
the time being ; to which, of course, ministers of their own profes- 
sion are always presented. Indeed, proselytism seems to be the main 
object of these people ; and it is apparent, that with whatever feelings 
Wesley began his career, it soon became the scope of his ambition to 
lay the foundations of a Church which should rival and finally supersede 
the Establishment. There are, no doubt, many good and pious members 
of the sect who dream of no such consequence; many, even of the 
preachers, perhaps all of them, in the commencement of their labours, 
look to nothing but the saving of souls by the immediate effects of 
their ministry; but that the governing heads are driving to this goal 
seems unquestionable. With some the love of power may be the 
ruling impulse, felt and self-acknowledged. The greater part are, 
probably, self-deceived, they know the good which they do, and are 
blind to the evil; and they regard both the end at which they aim, 
and the means by which they pursue it, as unexceptionable. 

Having premised these observations, we shall proceed to examine 
the cause and nature of Methodism, as also its tendency and cure; and 
in our endeavour to show the opponents of the sect wherein its good 
consists, and to point out its evil to its adherents, we shall neither 
bring forward false and libellous accusations, nor assail it with scur- 
rilous buffoonery. We shall state its nature and institutions from the 
accounts of its accredited defenders; and in the investigation of its 
tendency we shall neither be influenced by partiality nor caprice. Let 
us first explain the cause of the success of Methodism. 

The fanaticism so prevalent in tbe present day, is one of 
those evils, says an able writer, from which society is never wholly 
exempt ; but which bursts out, at different periods, with peculiar 
violence, and sometimes overwhelms every thing in its course. The 
last eruption took place about a century and a half ago, and destroyed 
both Church and Throne with its tremendous force. Though irresisti- 
ble, it was short ; enthusiasm spent its force,—the usual reaction took 
place, and England was deluged with ribaldry and indecency: for 
when fanaticism becomes too foolish and too prurient to be endured 
(as is at last sure to be the case) it will be succeeded by a long period 
of the grossest immorality, atheism, and debauchery. The public 
morals, however, improved; but still the mischief which the Pari- 
tans had done was not forgotten. A general suspicion prevailed of the 
dangers of religious enthusiasm ; and the fanatical preacher wanted 
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his accustomed power among a people recently recovered from a re. 
ligious war, and guarded by songs, proverbs, and popular stories, and 
the general tide of humour and opinion against all excesses of that 
nature. About the middle of the last century, however, the character 
of the genuine fanatic being a good deal forgotten, and the memory of 
the civil wars worn away, the field for extravagance in piety was clear, 
and Messrs. Whitfield and Wesley began their career. In November 
of the year 1720, a handful of young men, among whom was Wesley, 
the founder of the Arminian branch of the organization of the Me. 
thodists, assembled in a room in Lincoln College, Oxford. In the 
year 1735, they were joined by Whitfield, whom the Calviuistic 
branch of that sect consider as their leader. 

At the time of this novel institution in the University, the whole 
kingdom of England was tending fast to infidelity. The Methodists 
were, it is said, (and with great probability) very instrumental in 
stemming the torrent. ‘The promulgators of the new sect, at first, 
possessed a zealous attachment to the articles and liturgy of the Esta. 
blished Church, though they usually adopted the form of worship 
used by the Dissenters. But upon being ¢csnied admission into the 
pulpits of the regular clergy, they took to preaching in the fields, 
From the methodical regularity of their Jives, and their too scrupv- 
lous sanctity, they obtained the name of Methodists, either in allusion 
to a sect of ancient physicians, who went by that name (Methodici) 
on account of their deviation from the established mode of practice 
then in vogue, or else in allusion to the polemical doctors among the 
Papists in France, who, from their peculiar manner of treating con- 
troversies with their opponents, were called Methodists. 

After considerable success in their ministry, as well in this country 
as in North America, the founders of the Methodistic faith differing 
in the year 1741, in religious sentiments, their followers divided into 
two classes, viz. those who believed in particudar, and those who be- 
lieve in universal Redemption. Those who followed the Calvinistic 
doctrine that a certain number, whose salvation has been predeter- 
mined by the Deity, will be infallibly saved, claimed Whitfield a 
their leader; those who adopted the Arminian faith, that Christ, ina 
certain sense, died for all, enlisted themselves under the banners of 
Wesley. 

But to return to the inquiry of the causes to which the success of 
Methodism is attributable. Besides the attempts of fanaticism to re 
sume its accustomed power over the minds and hearts of the ignorant 
and credulous, candour compels us to acknowledge, that the dimins 
tion of the influence of the clergy over their parishioners, occasioned 
by their formerly imperfect residence, and their almost apparent indi 
ference in the discharge of their apostolic duties, has aided the arts and 
activity of the promoters of Methodism, and increased its followers 
The endless disputes and litigation respecting the payment of tithe 
have, no doubt, also contributed to the cause of this evil. Anothef 
and more powerful cause, has been produced by the alteration of mal» 
zers, and the consequent changes in society. In villages, the rector & 
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from education and habits of life, so much above his parishioners, 
that they regard him rather as the gentleman than the priest: the 
eurate, on the other hand, is reduced by his necessities so nearly to a 
level with them, that he is not sufficiently respected to be useful. In 
large towns, and in the populous parishes of mining and manofacturing 
districts, it is almost imppossidle that the people should derive any other 
benefit from their clergy than what they find at church. 

Here, then, the Methodists step in, and when they once obtain a 
hearing among the poor, they seldom tail to succeed, Besides the iti- 
nerant preachers from whom the members of the hierarchy are chosen, 
they have also their local preachers, who have this great advantage 
over the established clergy, that from their habits and breeding they 
can be familiar with the lowest of their hearers. ‘bey derive a far 
more important one from the manner in which they address them- 
selves to the conscience, and the imagination, and all the mainsprings 
of the human mind. ‘The corruption of the will, the necessity of re- 
demption, and the all-sufficiency of grace, are the powerful themes 
npon which they harangue, how incoherently no matter (for they are 
totally ignorant of systematic divinity, as well as common education) ; 
but they earnestly and passionately enforce their doctrines, and appeal 
to the heart and conscience to bear testimony to the truth of what they 
preach. They pour forth gloomy descriptions of death, and hell, and 
judgment, and when they have thus heated the imagination, the bodily 
feelings which they excite are confounded with the impulses of the 
spirit. What wonder, if, under such influerices as these, the judgment 
should be misled, and the practice be consequently erroneous ? 

The immediate temporal advantages which people of the lower 
classes fee] as soon as they enter the society. must, says the same able 
and impartial writer from whom the above paragraph is extracted, be 
numbered among the most efficient causes of its rapid and continual in- 
crease. All idle and pernicious habits, all ferocious and cruel sports, 
and all useless expences, are proscribed ; the convert finds a stimulus 
at the meeting not less powerful than what he formerly sought at the 
ale-hohse, but it brings with it no morning head-ache and no after 
reckoning : his pride is gratified in the consequence which he obtains 
by being an acknowledged member of a community, and the habits of 
regularity, industry, and frugality, which are enforced upon him, bring 
with them so certainly their own reward, that worldly prudence soon 
comes in aid of his better resolutions. ; 

Another powerful cause of the success of Methodism is the consum- 
mate skill with which their system of church government is organized, 
aud which is carried to a greater degree of perfection than that of the 
chorch of Rome itself. 

The united’body of Arminian Methodists forms one commonwealth 
divided into districts, circuits, and soeieties, under the direction of the 
Conference, which is composed of one hundred itinerant preachers, 

members of every society are formed into bands and classes. A 
band consists of from five to ten persons, a class from twelve to thirty, 
bands and classes meet weekly for the purpose of prayer and 
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singing, as also of confessing and asking each other ‘‘ as many and ag 
searcliing questions as may be, concerning their state, sins, and temp. 
tations,” since their last meeting. In these meetings also the leader 
collects the contributions for the week, usually about a penny from 
each member. Jesides the oligarchy of the hundred itinerant preach. 
ers, the Methodist hierarchy is farther assisted by the co-operation of 
leaders, helpers, superintendants and chairmen; each of whom pre. 
sides, and watches over those who are immediately below him in the 
scale of gradation. But the Conference directs all, and has not only 
the advantage of having the returns from all the circuits before it, but 
as all the members are itinerants themselves, it possesses a personal 
knowledge of the state of Methodistic government in all its parts. The 
consequences of such a confederated system, and so indefatigable g 
priesthood, must be apparent. 

That considerable good has been produced by Methodism cannot be 
denied. Besides the increased industry and orderly habits of the poor, 
which are visibly its fruits wherever it spreads, it must at the same time 
be acknowledged, that the reformation of those whose habits of fero- 
cious brutality. degrade the dignity of human nature, and who, per. 
haps, would be irreclaimable by any other means, is effected by the la 
bours of the Methodist preachers. 

Having admitted that Methodism produces considerable good, it ree 
mains to state that it produces great evil also. In the investigation of 
this part of our subject we shal] conduct ourselves with fairness and 
candour. 

The Methodist institutions of night-watches and love-feasts, both of 
which are held quarterly, have given especial occasion to obloquy, 
Independent of the extravagancies and vociferation in the first of these 
institutions, the dangerous consequences which are likely to result 
when the assembly breaks up, and the members are left to return 
home in the dead of tbe night, in that state of bodily excitement to 
which they have been wrought, and in what company they choose, 
cannot but be evident to every one acquainted with the composition of 
human nature. Though a similar scandal is not imputable to the 
Jove-feasts, yet (hey are bighly objectionable on account of the extra 
vagancies attendant upon the struggles of the new birth, which are free 
quently displayed at those meetings. 

The doctiine of their Yearly Covenant is also a subject of equal re 
probation. ‘lhe Methodists are always desireus of making men more 
religious than it is possible, from the constitution of human nature, to 
make them. ‘Their principle is to terrify their hearers, to drive them 
to the very brink of despair, and to throw them into a crisis of horror 
and agony, the frequent consequences of which is the loss of their 
senses in the conflict. That this is not declamation, the gloomy annals 
of Methodism will furnish sufficient evidence, [r.] Indeed, the cele- 
bration of the Yearly Covenant is peculiarly adapted to produce this 
dreadful effect. 

But their practice of confession is of the most dangerous tendency. 
Upon men its effects act uniformly : as soon as the fever of enthusiasm 
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has spent itself, then experience degenerates into mere canting. Upon 
women, however, the effects are more various and more mischievous, 
It is, indeed, impossible to conceive any means by which the struggles 
between virtuous principles and desires unnaturally inflamed, should 
so perilously be set in opposition. By the Methodistic system of con- 
fession, the members are directed to ask each other, ‘‘ as many and as 
searching questions as may be concerning their state, sins, and femp- 
tations.” 

Nor is the disclosure of the impurities of the imagination the worst 
part of the evil. By the Methodistic + yen the morbid habit of 
watching our own sensations is inculcated. If any feeling of momen- 
tary looseness or imcipient thought of impurity should shoot across the 
imagination, the maiden is not suffered to let it pass and be forgotten, 
but she is desired to notice it well, and treasure it up in ber heart, that 
it may be made a part of the week's confession to her band com- 
panions. 

That in these confessional meetings, many an innocent mind must 
receive the first seeds of pollution is evident to any one who has any 
insight into the principles of human nature. ‘That sacred modesty 
which is the grace and virtue of womankind, cannot retire from this 
exposure without some injury; the least that can follow will be the 
loss of that quick and sensitive delicacy which is natural to the sex. 
This must happen to the best disposed among them. Those, who 
have actually any vicious propensities, will soon learn to extract a 
guilty pleasure from these meetings, they will listen to the avowal of 
others, and recall the thoughts of impurity in themselves with delight ; 
in them the act of confession will be but a repetition of the offence : 
their inordinate passions will thus be stimulated and strengthened, 
and the very means devised for keeping them holy will accelerate their 
ruin, 

The next error of Methodism, is the very erroneous and dangerous 
Notions its adherents hold respecting the present judgments of God. 
A belief that Providence interferes in all the little actions of our lives, 
tefers all merit and demerit to good and bad fortune, and causes the 
successful man to be always considered as a good man, and the un- 
happy man as the object of divine vengeance. It further furnishes ig- 
Morant and designing men with a power which is sure to be abused. 
It encourages the grossest superstitions; for if the Deity rewards and 
punishes on every slight occasion, it is quite impossible but that such 
a0 helpless being as man will set himself at work to discover the will 
of heaven in the appearances of outward nature, and to apply all the 
phenomena of thunder, lightning, wind, and every striking appearance, 
to the regulation of his conduct ; as the poor Methodist, when he rode 
into Piccadilly in a thunder storm, and imagined that all the uproar of 
the elements was a mere hint to him not to preach at Mr. Romaine’s 
chapel. Hence a great deal of error, and a great deal of secret misery. 
This fallacious doctrine of an immediate and perpetual interference of 
Providence, has also a great tendency to check human exertions, and 
to unfit us for fulfilling those obligations which we owe to society, 
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Another of the dangerous doctrines inculcated by Methodism, is 
that of inward impulse and emotions; which, it is quite plain, must 
lead, if universally insisted upon, and preached among the common 
people, to every species of folly and enormity. When a human being 
believes that his internal feelings are the monitions of God, and that 
these monitions must govern his condact, it is impossibie to say to 
what a pitch of extravagance mankind may not be carried under the 
jofluence of such dangerous doctrines. 

The system of separation from their fellow countrymen is also ans 
other point of the Methodistic system which calls for the severest re. 
probation. By the favour of God, the Methodist consider themselves 
asa chosen and separate people. ‘The expressions by which they de- 
signate their own sect are, the deur people,—-the elect,—ihe people of 
God, ‘The rest of mankind are the carnal people, the people of this 
world, &c. &c. Not satisfied with exclusive salvation, they must have 
every thing exclusive. They have not only their own chapels, their 
own schools, their own mad-houses, and their own magazines, but 
they have their own Bible, their family Shakespeare, their newspaper, 
their review, their pocket-book, their cyclopeedia, their Margate-boy, 
{e@ }, their lodging-house at Harrowgate, next door to the chapel ; and 
to prevent all contamination from any intercourse with the “ carnal 
people,” they have a bath exclusively for their own use at this place of 
fashionable resort. Their spirit of exclusion extends even to the affairs 
of literature. The preachers are directed to recommend to the society, 
from the pulpit, aud that frequently and earnestly, the reading of the 
books which Wesley and the Conference have published preferably to 
any other ; and the Conference, in some of their late minutes, express 
a hope, that the members of their society will not purchase any books 
but such as are printed for the book-room, and recommended by the 
preachers. In fact, the main object of these people is to keep up and 
strengthen the distinction of their being a separate and chosen people. 
Hence all marriages out of the pale of the connection are forbidden, 
and the preachers are directed to enforce the caution of the apostle, 
‘* Be ve not unequally yoked with unbelievers.” 

These quacks in piety have not only separated from the rest of mane 
kind in their worship and notions of the Creator of the universe, but 
they have even declared themselves enemies to the superfluities of life. 
By the members of the new covenant, snuff-taking is condemned as a 
sentual pleasure ; and smoking is an inveterate sin. The custom of 
drinking wine while at dinner is downright pampering ; it vitiates the 
taste, and destroys healthful appetite. ‘‘ The custom ought to be pros 
scribed among all religious people immediately.” | Barbers, who shave 
or dress their customers on the Lord’s day, ought to be exterminated, 
vi e¢ armis, from all communication with the “ children of. light and 
grace.” ‘The sisters of the connection, “ who dress like the vain 
women of the world,” are to meet with a like treatment. Anathemas 
are pronounced against complex tunes, but the singing of hymns and 
psalms fitted for the tabernacle is highly encouraged. 

The sectarian spirit which is formed and fostered by the means 
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gbove deseribed, is, moreover, nourished at the expence of national 


spirit. The hopes and feelings of these misguided men are concen- 
trated in the interest of the connection, not in those of their country. 
They look at every object through the discolouring and distorting glass 
of their superstitions, and see nothing in its nataral hue and propore 
tions. Hence their political opinions are made up from the Apo- 
calypse ; and instead of regarding Buonaparte as the implacable foe of 
their country, as the destroyer of the peace and prosperity, and hap- 
piness of the world, they consider him as the man vpon the white 
horse, to whom acrown has been given, and who goes forth con- 
quering and to conquer, By his agency they conceive Providence has 
great purposes to fulfil. And even when they partake so far of common 
feeling and of common sense.as to acknowledge that he not only pro- 
ducesevil, but ishimself evil, still their superstition predominates, Then 
he becomes the beast who has risen up out of the sea, having seven head 
and sevenhorns. ‘bey discover the mystical pamber in his name, and 
though they do not fall down and worship him, yet they wonder after 
the beast and say, ‘* Who is like unto him ? Who is able to make war 
with him ?”’ 

The familiarity with which these religious coxcombs speak of the 
way and desigus of Providence is really disgusting and impious. The 
“ new Christians” are now come to speak of the ways of their Crea- 
tor with as much confidence as they would of the plans of an earthly 
ruler. In their behalf Providence interferes by special and extraor- 
dinary judgments on every occasion of life. The Methodist Magazine 
informs us that when the king recovered from his illness in 1788, it 
was by virtue of. the prayers of Mr, John Pawson, and his congrega- 
tion. Acclergymgn dies suddenly at the card-table, and they record 
his death as an instance of the judgment of God against card-playing 
{3}. A davcing-master drops down dead in the streets, and this is by 
the judgment of God against dancing! Another person is destroyed 
for swearing at a cock-fight ; a second for pretending to be deaf and 
dumb; and a father, mother, three sons, and a sister, are destroyed 
by pagticular interposition. (Metu. Mac.) An innkeeper was de- 
stroyed by Divine interference, for having appointed a cock-fight at 
the very time that service was beginning at the Methodist Chapel [c], 
And these are called recent and authentic accounts of God's aveng- 
ing.Providence, Providence evidences his displeasure at Capt. Scot's 
going to preach at Mr. Romaine’s Chapel, by a violentstorm of thunder 
and hightning while the preacher rode down Piccadilly, (Evanc.Maa.) 

Saviour reveals himself to a sailor on board the Star frigate [p]. 
The Rev. William Tennant is admitted to the presence of God, and 
entertained with the songs and hallelujabs of angels [kr]. One prays 
for what garmepts he wants, and finds them next morning tight and 
fitting. They tell us of devils hovering about the death-bed of un- 
believers, and record the ravings‘of delirium as actual and terrific 
truths [r}. But the most detestable instance of the presumptuous 
spirit of these drivellers in religion, isin the story of a man, who ona 
Sunday evening was guilty of walking with his family round his 
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fields ; he stept incautiously upon a lime-kiln, and was consumed jh 
the sight of his wife and children, And these hard-hearted brutal 
bigots relate this story under the head of the Providence of God 
asserted ! 

But their uncharitableness and presumptuous pretensions of dis. 
covering the designs of Providence, are not worse than their supersti- 
tion. They tell us that the itinerant preachers have a special gift of 
obtaining rain, and that when they prayed against an army of caterpil- 
Jars, an army of crows came and cleared the country. The Evangeli- 
cal Magazine informs us, that a person long afflicted with scrofulous 
legs and atheistical principles, was entirely cured of both by a single 
sermon from one of their preachers. They number up miraculous 
cures worthy to vie with Dr. Milner’s story of St. Winifred’s Well ; 
and in one instance, not indeed in direct terms, but in expressions 
which are unambiguously intended to be so understood, they lay claim 
to the miracle of having raised the dead. The account is in the Mee 
thodist Magazine for October, 1804, under the title of the Providence 
and Grace of God manifested. 

But the most audacious and impious part of the system by which 
these imposters deceive the ignorant, is their pretensions to an inter- 
course with the Almighty. We are told ‘ of their passing their 
time in sweet enjoyment with their God !” 

Another daring villain informs us of his interview with his Creator, 
when he distinctly heard these words, ‘* Son of Man, prophecy.” 

And the Evangelical Magazine has the hardihood to relate the ad- 
mission of one of its preachers to the presence of God [kr]. 

The mind and manners of the disciples of Methodism partake of 
the same temper and complexion as their religious tenets. The be- 
lievers in ‘* light and grace,” hate pleasure and amusements, however 
much they ate guarded by good sense and moderation. The theatre 
is an abomination. ‘* A man must have studied in the school of Hume, 
Voltaire, and Kotzebuc, who can plead in behalf of the theatre” 
(Styles ou Methodism). Dancing is proscribed among them, “as 
unfit for a being who is preparing for eternity ;" and those school- 
masters and school-mistresses who admit dancing-masters into theif 
schools, and those parents who employ them for their children, are for 
that offence excluded from the society. Wretchedness, melancholy, 
grqans and sighs, are the offerings which these unbappy men make to 
a Deity, who has covered the earth with gay colours, and scented it 
with rich perfumes, and shown us, by the plan and order of his works, 
that be has given to man something better than a bare existence, and 
scattered over his creation a thousand superfluous joys, which are 
totally unnecessary to the mere support of life. 

In the estimation of these gloomy and infatuated people, the pro- 
ductions of literature are an abomination, and their perusal an absolute 
waste of that time which might be more profitably employed in seek- 
ing the “ lamb.” To some of the worst of our bigots, Shakespeare 
is an object of especial abhorrence; there is a passage in the Eclectic 
Review which describes his soul in hell, suffering for the evil which 
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is works continue to do in the world. A writer in the Methodist 

agazine, after declaring the dangerous nature of the plays of this 
inimitable master of life and manners, and doubting whether any ad- 
vantages may be derived from the perusal of them, expresses himself 
thus, ‘ } expect few of them will appear in the great day of final 
account.” In the eye of fanatical criticism, the use of the heathenish 
word, ‘‘ Muse,” in sacred poetry, (i. e. a tabernacle hymn), cannot 
be justified on Christian principles. | 

Another feature by which Methodism is distinguished, is the 
peculiar physiognuomy of its followers. Jn proportion that these cun- 
ning myn animals have overspread the country, the very character 
of the English face is altered ; for Methodism transforms the coun- 
tenance as suddenly, and almost as speedily, as sottishness or opium. 
Go to their meeting-houses, or turn over the portraits in their maga- 
zines, and it will be seen, that they have already obtained as distinct a 
physiognomy as the Jews or the Gypsies—Coarse, hard, and dismal 
visages,as if some spirit of darkuess had got into them, and was 
looking out of them. In fact, wherever Methodism extends its bane- 
ful influence, the claracter of the English people is constantly changed 
by it. Boldness and rough honesty are broken down into bigotry, 
fanaticism, and uncharitableness ; and that modest, unobtrusive piety, 
which fills the heart with all human charities, and makes man gentle 
to others, and severe to himself ; is exchanged for cant and hypocrisy, 
and a Pharisaical expression and demeanour. 

Having stated, and we trust fairly and impartially, the dangerous 
tendency of the doctrines and institutions of the Methodists, their 
priociple of separation from all intercourse with their fellow-country- 
men, theit intolerant spirit, and their illiberal feelings and manners— 
hor in this place is it to be forgotten their preposterous application of 
scripture language, and its blasphemous use in the lowest and most 
trivial concerns of life—we beg to address the well-meaning and 
moderate members of the sect in the words of that excellent divine 
Dr. Hard. | 

‘“* We are willing to hope and believe,” says that able and impartial 
writer, ‘‘ that not withstanding the marks of impropriety and indeco- 
rum evident ainong the Methodists, that they have some real merit, 
in being freqnentiy the means of reclaiming the vicious, especially 
among the vulgar ; for though they are detected by people who have 
their eyes open, yet the majority of mankind, who judge of things at 
first sight, and take every thing for gospel which they hear, are fas- 
cinated by their preaching, which operates by different ways, in some 
people, by raising their minds to an exalted pitch of enthiasiasm, and 
by sinking others into desperation, Upon the whole it is believed 
that some good is done by thems, atid that they are a means used by the 
hand of Providence, whose works are altogether marvellous, and who 
frequently brings good out of appatent evil. 

“* We would recomménd it to the ministers who rank themselves 
under this denomination,” continues the same worthy prelate, “ to 
ect in a Compassionate manner to their hearers; to consider the poor 
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as greater objects of compassion than the rich, tomake the truths of 
the gospel to appear in a more amiable light than they do, to cease from 
declaiming against other parties and professions, evidently better 
qualified in every point of view, and to make their public dissertations 
more a matter of study. They would then make a proper improve- 
ment of the trust committed to their care, and acquire as much honour 
as would make amends for all their deficiencies. They would do well 
to follow the advice and example of the blessed Saviour of men. He 
knew well the false hopes and fallacious reasonings of the heart of 
man ; how prone they are to form themselves into parties, and to dis- 
tinguish themselves by trifling inventions. In the business of religion, 
and the great concern of souls, all that is short of obedience to God's 
commands, and a life of devotedness to his service, is nothing but 
trick and evasion, froth and folly. Consequently, if any man build on 
such deceitful grounds, and with such slight materials, he must and 
can expect no other, than that his house should fal! upon his head, and 
he perish in the ruins.” 


APPENDIX. 
[A.J 


Tue assertion that the Methodists are formidable by their numbers, 
is not mere declamation ; it is confirmed by the testimony of the 
Methodists themselves. From the minutes of the conference held at 
Shetheld, July 29, 1811, it appears that the nomber of members joined in 
Great Britain, were 145,579 ; in Ireland, 28,149 ; in the West Indies, 
11,890; in Nova Scotia, 1390; and in America, 170,000; making 
a total of 357,155. The accelerating progression of their increase is 
astonishing. Ten years ago the whole Methodist population of the 
Wesleyan branch in England and Ireland, inclusive of the British 
transatlantic possessions and the United States, amounted only to 
222,327. Inthe year 1810, the Conference reported an augmenta- 
tion of 7777: members, in Great Britain and Ireland alone. Nor is 
this all, the Calvinistic branch of the Methodists amounts to at least 
upwards of 100,000. And to these must be added the members of 
the New Itinerancy. The total number of preachers of the Wesleyan 
branch was, in 1811, eight hundred and forty-two ; but besides these, 
who are all itinerant preachers, there are between two or three 
thousand local preachers. They have also above one thousand chapels 
in the United Kingdom. 

+ {B.] 
Dwine Interposition at the Card-table. 

** A Ciergyman, not far distant from the spot on which these lines 
were written, was spending an evening, not in his closet wrestling with 
his Divine Master for the communication of that grace which is so 
peculiarly necessary for the faithful discharge of the ministerial func- 
tion ;—not in his study, searching the sacred oracles of divine truth 
for materials wherewith to prepare for his public exercises, and feed 
the flock under his care ;—not in pastoral visits to that flock, to ev- 
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quire tnto the state of their souls, and endeavour, by his pious and 
affectionate conversation, to conciliate their esteem, and promote their 
edification, but at the card-tal/e.” After stating, that when it was 
his turn to deal, he dropt down dead. ‘‘ It is worthy of remark,” 
says the writer, “‘ that within a very few years this was the third 
character in the neighbourhood which had been summoned from the 
card-table to the bar of God,” 
Evangelical Magazine. 


[C.} 
Divine Interference with respect to an Innkeeper who was destroyed for 
having appointed a cock-fight at the very time that the service was 
beginning at the Methodist Chapel. 


“ Never mind,” says the innkeeper, ‘* I'll get a greater con- 
gregation than the Methodist Parson ;—we'll have acock-fight.” But 
what is man ! how insignificant his designs, how impotent his strength, 
how ill-fated his plans, when opposed to that Being, who is infinite in 
wisdom, boundless in power, terrible in judgement, and who fre- 
quently reverses, and suddenly renders abortive, the projects of the 
wicked! A few days after the avowal of his intention, the innkeeper 
sickened,” &c. &c. And then the narrator goes on to state, “ that his 
corpse was carried by the meeting-house, on the day and exactly at the 
time the deceased had fixed for the cock-fight.” 

Methodist Magazine. 


[D.] 
T. L. a Sailor on board the Star Frigate, has a special Revelation from 
our Saviour. 


*‘ October 26th, being the Lord’s day, he had a remarkable mani- 
festation of God's love to his soul. That blessed morning, he was 
much grieved by hearing the wicked use profane language; when 
Jesus revealed himself to him, and impressed on his mind these words, 
‘Follow me.’ This was a precious day to him,” 

Methodist Magazine, 
(E.] 
The Rev. William Tennant in a Heavenly Trance. 

‘While I was conversing with my brother,” said he, ‘ on the state 
of my soul, and the fears I had entertained for my future welfare, I 
found myself, in an instant, in another state of existence, under the 
direction of a superior being, who ordered me to follow him. I was 
accordingly wafted along, I know not how, till I beheld at a distance 
an ineffable glory, the impression of which on my mind it is impossi- 
ble to communicate to mortal man. 1 immediately reflected on my 
happy change ; and thought, Well, blessed be God! I am safe at last, 
notwithstanding all my fears. I saw an innumerable host of happy 
beings, surrounding the inexpressible glory, in acts of adoration and 
joyous worship ; but I did not see any bodily shape or representation 
in the glorious appearance. I heard things unutterable, I heard their 
songs and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and praise, with unspeakable 
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rapture. I felt joy unutterable and full of glory. I then applied to 
my conductor, and requested leave to join the bappy throng.” 
Evangelical Magazine, 
[F 


The deplorable Effects of Methodism ate evident from the following 
Story. 

‘* A young man, of the name of S Cc , grandson to a late 
eminent Dissenting Minister, and brought up by him, came to reside 
at K g, about the year 1803. He attended at the Baptist place of 
worship, not only on the Lord’s day, but frequently at the week day 
lectures and prayer meetings. He was supposed, by some, to be seri 
ously inclined ; but his opinion of hin:self was, that he had never ex- 
perienced that Divine change, without which no man can be saved. 

‘* However that might be, there is reason to believe that he had 
been for some years under powerful convictions of bis miserable con. 
dition asa sioner, In June 1800, these convictions were observed to 
increase, and that in a more than common degree. From that time 
he went into no company; but, when he was not at work, kept in his 
chamber, where he was employed ia singing plaintive hyans, and be. 
wailing his lost and perishirg state. 

‘* He bad about him severab religious people; bet could not be in- 
duced to open his mind to them, or to impart to any one the cause of 
his distress. Whether this contributed to tnctease it or not, it did in- 
crease, till his health was greatly aflected by it, and he was scarcely 
able to work at his business. 

** While he was at meeting on the Lord’s day, September 14, he 
was observed to labour under very great emotion of mind, especially 
when he beard the following words, ‘ Sinner, if you die without an in- 
terest in Christ you will sink into the regions of eternal deatl.’ 

** On the Saturday evening following, he intimated to the mistress 
of the house where he lodged, that some awful judgment was about to 
come upon him ; and as he should not be able to be at meeting next 
day, requested that an attendant might be procured to stay with him, 
and wait upon him; which she did. 

‘€ On the Lord's day he was in great agony of mind. His mother 
was sent for, and some religious friends visited him ; but all was of no 
avail. That night was a dreadful night beyond conception. The 
horror which he endured brought on all the symptoms of raging mad- 
ness. He desired the attendants not to come near him lest they should 
be burnt. He said, ‘tbat the bed curtains were in flames,—that he 
smelt the brimstone—thatalevils were come to fetch hin.—that there 
was no hope for him, for that be had sinned against light and convic- 
tion, and that he should certainly go to hell.’ It was with difficulty 
he could be kept in bed. 

** An apothecary being sent for, as soon as he entered the house, 
and heard his dreadful howlings, he inquired if he had not been bit- 
ten by a mad dog. His appearance, likewise, seemed to justify such 
a suspicion, his countenance resembling that of a wild beast more thao 
that of a man. 
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« Though he had no feverish heat, yet his pulse beat above 150 in 
aminute. To abate the mania, a quantity of blood was taken from 
him, a blister was applied, his head was shaved, cold water was copi- 
ously poured over him, and fox-glove was administered. By these 
means his fury was abated, buat his mental agony continued, and all the 
symptoms of madness, which his bodily strength, thus reduced wouid 
allow, till the following Thursday. On that day be seemed to have 
recovered his reason, and to be caloy in his mind. In the evening he 
sent for the-apothecary, and wished to speak to him by himsélf. The 
latter, on his coming, desired every one to leave the room, and thus 
addressed him: ‘ C., you have something on your mind.’ Aye,” an- 
sweted he, ‘ that is it!’ He then acknowledged, that early in the 
month of June, he had gone toa fair in the neighbourhood, in com- 

y with a numter of wicked young men; that they drank at a pub- 
lic-house together till he-was in a measure intoxicated ; aud that trom 
thence they went into other company, where he was criminally con- 
nected with a harlot. ‘ I have been a miserable creature,’ continued 
he, ‘ever. since ; but during the last three days and three nights, f 
have been in a state of desperation.’ He intimated to the apothecary, 
that he could not bear to tell this story to his minister: ‘do you in- 
form him that J shall not die in despair ; for light bas broken in upon 
me; I have been led to the great sacrifice for sin, and I now hope in 
Him for salvation.’ 

“From this time his mental distress ceased, his countenance be- 
came placid, and his conversation, instead of being taken up as before 
with fearful exclamations concerning devils, and the wrath to come, 
was now confined to the dying love of Jesus! The apothecary was of 


opinion, that if his strength had not been so much exhausted, he would | 


now have been in a state of religious transport. His nervous system, 
however, had received such a shock, that his recovery was doubtful ; 
and it seemed certain, that if he did recover, he would sink into a state 
of idiocy. 
‘He survived this interview but a few days.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 


(G.] 
THE RELIGIOUS HOY, 


i Religious Passengers accommodated. 
IR, - 
“ It affords me considerable pleasure to see upon the cover of your 
Magazine for the present month, an advertisement, announcing the 
establishment of a packet, to sail weekly between London*and Mar- 
gate, during the season ; which appears to have been set on fuot for the 
‘ccommodation of religious characters, and in which ‘ no profane 
Conversation is to be allowed.’ 
_ “ To those among the followers of a crucified Redeemer, who are 
in the habit of visiting the isle of Thanet in the summer, and who, for 
the sea air, or from other considetations, prefer travelling by water, 
such a conveyance must certainly be a desideratum, especially if they 
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‘4 titude, who spake almost all languages but that of Canaan. 
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have expericuced a mortification similar to that of the writer in the 
course of the last summer, when shut up in a cabin with amixed mui- 
Totally 
unconnected with the concern, and personally a stranger to the wor- 

thy owner, I take the liberty of recommending this vessel to my fellow 

Christians ; persuaded that they will think themselves bound to pa- 

tronize aud encourage an undertaking that has the honour of the dear 

Redeemer for its professed object. It ought ever to be remembered, 

that every talent which we possess, whether large or small, is given us 
in trust, to be laid out for God; and I have often thought that Chris. 
tians act inconsistently with their high profession, when they omit, 

even in their most common and trivial expenditures, to give a decided 

preference to the friends of their Lord. I do not, however, anticipate 

any such ground of complaint in this instance ; but rather believe, that 

the religious world in general will cheerfully unite with me, while I 

most cordially wish success to the Prince of Wales Yacht, and pray 

that she may ever sail under the Divine protection and blessing! that 

the humble followers of Him who spoke the storm into a calin, when 

crossing the Lake of Gennezareth, may often feel their hearts glowing 

with sacred ardour, while in their cabins they enjoy sweet communion 

with their Lord, and with each other; and that strangers, who may 

be providentially brought amongst them, may see so much of the 

beauty and excellency of Jesus exemplified in their conduct and con- 

versation, that they aay be constrained to say, ‘ We will go with you, 

for we perceive that God is with you. Your God shall be our God, 

and his people shall benceforth be our chosen companions and asso- 

ciates.’ Iam, Mr. Editor, your obliged friend and sister in the gospel. 

r E. T.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 










































































ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE WISH. 


lr one who has had, and has yet in store 
His share ef blessings, may still ask for more, 
May this be one ; to spend the few last years 
Of this short passage thro’ the vale of tears, 
In some sweet spot retired enough to be 


) Quiet and calm, and from intruders free. 


The village church not far, a neighbour near 
To tell of ramours and sometimes to hear. 
A house well screen'd and towards the south, from whence 
An easy walk to some bold eminence. 
* Here Jet there be a rustic bench or stone, 
| Fit place for converse, or to muse alone, 
’ When light and shade in quick succession range 
Over field and woodland, village, tufted grange ; 
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Thro’ dark thick clouds when darting sun-beams fal’, 
On some church-spire or mouldering abbey-wail, 

Or ivied-tow’r, whose walls of hoary grey 

Blaze for a moment in the passing ray, 

‘Till some dark cloud come sailing in between, 

And from the landscape blot the vivid scene. 

And as these visions pass before his eyes, 

May they instruct him thus to moralize— 

That sun whose rays with spiritual healing fraught 

To fallen man immortal tidings brought, 

On Pagan darkness shed its cheering light, 

Like the first sun-beam on primzval night, 
Thro’ this dark world its radiant progress made, 
Closely pursued by its attendant shade. 

O'er nations, once beneath its moon-tide beams, 
Thro’ mists of error scarcely twilight gleanis, 
Or total darkness reigns ; and round their-heads 
His ancient gloom once more old Chaos spreads, 
But, while from them clouds intercept its rays, 
It pours on othérs a meridian blaze. 

Tho’ Thyatira feels its beams no more, 

They shine, O Britain, on this distant shore. 
Oh! mayst thou see in this thy favour'd day, 

_ What makes for peace, ere peace shall pass away, 
Ere wrath arise for grace no longer prize, 

And tenfold darkness follow light despis'd. 

Those lights and shades which skim across the plain, 
Where shade the light, then light succeeds again, : 
‘This varying scene, these swift transitions show 
How joy and grief in quick succession flow. 
Perhaps while musing on this checquer'd plan, 
Full of the strange vicissitudes of man, 

Woes of past times his busy mind may trace, 
Woes time may sooth but never can efface. 

A friend, perhaps, who once benignly shone, 
Whose softest radiance beam’d on him alane, 
E’en while gay youth its purple lustre gave, 

Sunk into darkness, in the silent grave. 

If this sad theme should raise within his soul, 
Emotions more than reason can controul, 

Nor yet dull age, with all the cold it brings 

Can check the flow of feeling as it springs ; 

Then let him turn to that all-powerful page, 
Youth's strongest shield, the true support of age, 
There meditate ; and when his death draws nigh, 
Oh! may he, grant it Heav'n, be fit to die ; 

And as his spirit, to Him who gave it, flies, 

May his Amelia close her Father's eyes. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Miss Houcrorr has in the press Fortitude and Frailty, a Novel in 


4 volumes. 
In the Press. 


Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Costume; a Tale in one volume, 
addressed to the Author of Glenarvon. By an Orp Wire or Twenry 


Yeaks. 
Shortly will be Puilished, in Quarto, 


WONDERFUL FULFILMENT OF THE SCRIPTURE PRO. 
PHECIES RESPECTING BABYLON. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE Ruins or Basyton, as recently visited 
by Craupius James Ricn, Esq. resident for the East India Com- 
pany at Bagdad ; proving that the famed Tower of Babel was a Tem. 
ple to the San, and the whole of that vast City was constructed upon 
an Astronomical Plan—Shewing, also, the high advance of the ancient 
race of Fire-worshippers, its Founders, in Metallurgic Science, in 
Architectural Design, in Geometry, in Mechanics, in Hydraulics, ia 
the art ef Engraving, Colouring, &c. together with Strictares on the 
Babylonian Bricks, and their Inscriptions, preserved in the British 
Museum —On the ruins of Persepolis, or Chelminar ; including a dis- 
sertation on a lately discovered Persepolitan monument, of bigh im- 
portance to astronomers, and supposed to contain a portion of the 
ancient Basytontan SepHere—On the presumed Antiquity of the 
Arch, no where to be found amid these Ruins—On the Origin of 
Alphabetic Writing, and various other subjects connected with An- 
cieot History, Sacred and Profane ; but in a more particular manner 
marking the gradual and complete accomplishment of the Scriprons 
Propuectss that predicted the downfall and utter destruction of that 
vast City, and widely-extended Empire. With Illustrative Engraving, 
by the Author of /ndian Antiquities. 


Just Published. 


A COMPENDIOUS ABSTRACT OF THE PUBLIC ACTS, 
passed Anno, 1810, with Comments, Notes, and a copious Index, by 
Tuomas Wacrex Wittiams, of the Iuner Temple, Esq. Editor of 
the Quarto Digest of the Statute Law, Williams's Justice, Sc. &c. 

*,* This abridgement, which will be continued Annually, will bs 


found to be highly useful not only to Magistrates, Parochial Officers, . 


and Persons engaged in the profession of the Law ; but also to every 
one who is desirous of acquiring early and correct information, in re 
spect of the different Acts passed in each Session of Parliament. 


THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE; OR A PICTURE OF AMERICA. 

Exhibiting a view of the United States, divested of democratic 
colouring, taken from the original, now in the Possession of James 
Madison and his Twenty One Governments. Also a Sketch of the 
British Provinces, delineating their native beauties, and superior a 
tractions. By an Otp Scsaneg Painter. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


To the politician contemplating the British empire, the barba- 
rous state of the Irish population must appear a fact deserving 
of minute investigation. He would observe in Scotland Pres- 
byterians, in Canada Papists, in the East Indies Hindoos and 
Mahometans, living quiet and happy under each successive 
administration. Although the views of each may not be alike, 
and all may have committed some errors, as nothing perfect 
can be expected from human nature, yet the general result is 
peace and prosperity. ‘Those countries which, during the late 
war, have been for atime under British government, regret 
their change, and long for their conquerors again. These 
truths are peculiarly manifested in Hindostan, where the just 
execution of Jaws, equal and rational, the protection of per- 
sonal liberty, and the security of property, together with an 
almost improper respect for religious absurdities, it might be 
said, atrocities, have long rendered those tracts of country 
which are in our possession the envy of all the rest. Yet here 
prevail two systems of religion, which are completely contra- 
dictory to each other, and equally inconsistent with the reli- 
gion of their masters. Aud if the Hindoo be remarkable for 
patient sufferance or unstained by persecution, the Mahometan 
proverbially professes the religion of the sword, and has ever 
made converts by force. If he, then, should conspire to pro- 
mulgate his own opinions, should poison some of his adver- 
saries, assassinate others, and calumniate all, he would follow 
the example of his founder, and act consistently. ‘But, No. 
He lives quietly under British protection, he interferes not 
with the Christian religion, and, since the death of Tippoo 
Saib, the Nazarenes have been unmolested on account of their 
faith. ‘These are facts which will greatly outweigh all theo- 
retical declaimation, and from them this conclusion is incon- 
_ Vovertible, That any religious sect or people, except through 

their own fault, may live happily under the British government, 
No, 221, Vol. 51, October, 1816, Q 
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What, then, prevents the Irish? What keeps them in this 
barb«rous state, that it would be safer for a Protestant to dwell 
among the Algerines than in the County of Tipperary? What 
causes such ferocity among themselves, that even in the streets 
of London itself a Connaught man, .if caught alone by an 
hostile clan, is liable to be murdered? Nay, not long ago, 
one was actually murdered in the parish of St. Andrews, 
during broad day-light, without the smallest provocation, with- 
out a word passing between the parties. He was recognized 
asa man from Connaught. He was guilty of being born in 
that county. The kingdom of Ireland has been, more or less, 
closely connected with England for seven hundred years: and 
for three hundred has more completely enjoyed the advantages 
of the English Constitution than any besides. Yet has it 
reaped none of those fruits which other countries have. Let 
nothing here be imputed to ministers, laws, or governors. The 
same laws, governors, and ministers, have been in common to 
al] the rest. Faults may have been committed, impolitic 
measures may have been pursued, and ministers may have 
been corrupt or despotic, or any thing else. But all this did 
not affect Ireland only, exclusive of the rest of the empire. If 
the other parts of the empire throve, Ireland might have some- 
what, at least, advanced in civilization. This unfortunately is 
not the case. So far from it, that every active magistrate is 
assassinated, not privately. but the populace are all privy to the 
rourder, and, as was the case at Mr. Buaker’s murder, actually 
clamber upon walls, hay-stacks, gates, &c. to witness the 
exploit. ‘Thus.evidences and jurors alike tremble for their 
lives. Mails are robbed, cattle houghed, corn-stacks fired, 
marriageable girls carried off by force, and churehes pulled 
down, by mobs in the sister nation of England. For such 
dreadful consequences there must be some’ distinct and. sufli- 
cient cause, and to investigate this cause cannot be univterest- 
ing. Common humanity feels concerned. Now as Scotland 
resembles Ireland most nearly in respect to their mutual con- 
nection with England, let us enquire, in what the population 
of those two countries differ most from each other, And in 
this inquiry we must regard the lower ranks principally. For 
the higher ranks are so much assimilated by mutual communi- 
cations, that there is little distinction observable amongst them, 
except what arises from the reaction of the lower classes, And 
here there is one striking feature, which is abundantly sufh- 
cient to account for the prodigious difference in habits and 
morals of the Scotch and the Irish, The first are sober, 
industrious, and faithful: the latter, dissipated, laborious only 
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when compelled by want, and never to be depended on. The 
first are affectionate parents, and aim at procuring the comforts 
of life; the latter neglect their wives with their brats, and 
prefer a murky hole in the side of an hill to an English cot- 
tage. This striking feature is the gross ignorance of the 
Irish; nothing can be more deplorable; you need only con- 
verse for five minutes with any Irishmen you meet with in the 
streets to be convinced of this trath, From whence, then, 
do this peculiar ignorance and this misery arise?, This is 
the important question. [ts answer may be learnt from the 
following fact:—A small rivulet separates the cautons of 
Berne and of Friburg; to each the laws and the climate are 
the same ; but Berne presents to the delighted eye of the tra- 
veller a contented and happy population, well clothed,’ well 
housed, and well fed. Step over the rivulet, and you see 
instantly, ragged children, ruined cottages, sallow half-starved 
inhabitants. In Scotland the climate is bleak, the ground 
sterile, the winters severe, yet you trace the progress of wealth 
and industry, the population are all employed ; plantations, 
parks, gentlemen’s seats, and farm-houses, are scattered over 
the face of the country in careless security. Cross a narrow 
sea, and in a far superior climate, in a land called, par eaxcel- 
lence, Green Erin, you see no plantations, no parks, no busy 
crowds of labourers, no marks of improvements; but the 
wastes increasing, and desolation becoming more desolate. 
Now in Berne and in Scotland they are Protestants; in Ireland 
and in Friburg, Papists. In both. the same shocking igno- 
rance prevails. Whoever chooses geriotsly to reflect on this 
subject, will be aware, that the palitical squabbles between 
England and Ireland do not obtam between Berne and Fri- 
burg. There is no outcry for emancipation, no pretence that 
men cannot labour, corn cannot grow, because Popery is not 
placed on a footing with the Established Religion. ‘The Pa- 
pists there have it all to themselves, and a little jealousy of the 
greater preponderance in the Diet, which the Protestant States, 
by their wealth and superior population, have acquired, is the 
only grievance which they can complain of, and that a griev- 
ance in theory only, which has never yet in practice. produced 
the smallest injury. ‘There is but one difference of any im- 
portance between the people of the two cantons. That is, 
indeed, a very important one, and which must always have a 
very material effect. For religion pervades all the ramifica- 
tions of society, and has a much greater influence on the 
welfare of states than modern political sciolists are by any 
Means aware, Not so the legislators of antiquity, men deeply 
Q2 
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skilled in human nature, who, therefore, considered religion as 
the foundation of national union. In both countries, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain, we perceive the same effects and the 
same cause, and no ingenuity can discover any difference 
common to Friburg and Ireland, and not operating in Berne, 
Scotland, England, or Wales. It may, indeed, be argued, 
that if Popery were the cause, all Popish countries would be 
alike affected. And sothey are. In exact proportion to the 
strictness with which that religion is observed. In France and 
the Netherlands, prior to the revolution, Popery did, indeed, 
nominally prevail. It was the established form, and was un- 
rivalled by any others Hence its professors were relaxed in 
their observance$ ; they were Papists, indeed, in name, but iv 
practice Protestants. The French clergy particularly had no 
wish to push unnecessarily into notice those tenets, which the 
wicked wit of the Atheistical factions had rendered completely 
ridiculous and indefensible. Religion, therefore, had either 
its proper effects on the population, or none. The well-dis- 
posed enjoyed its comforts, the rest were indifferent, and in 
none did it oppose itself to the general pursuits of life. But 
Spain, Sicily, and Naples, exhibit a very different appearance: 
These countries are naturally the most fertile of Europe ;—the 
Island was once the granary of the Mediterranean ;—now 
scarcely does any one of the three produce support sufficient 
for its own diminished population ;—each is the worse in pro- 

ion as bigotry prevails, and uncultivated tracts, surround- 
ing a convent of useless devotees, deform the face of bounte- 
ous nature: while in Ireland and Friburg a perpetual irritation 
is kept up by the presence of Protestants. Animated by the 
desire of making proselytes, and stimulated by the fear of 
losing their adherents, the Romish priests in those countries 
are continually on the alert, they are obliged to avail them- 
selves of every religious artifice in their power; sometimes 
they alarm the timid by the terrors of excommunication ; at 
others, they dupe the weak by a pretended miracle; and always 
they keep up the spirit and practices of their peculiar profes- 
sion in full vigour. Hence, then, the effects in these coun- 
tries, in Spain and in eo are precisely the same, poverty, 
misery, and ignorance. Dewledge must be gained by slow 
degrees, and political skill is the result, not of ‘a lively ima- 
gination, but of profound contemplation, careful research, 
accurate investigation. We have the records of six thousand 
years before us. Nations of various religious tenets have ap- 
peared, and floated down the stream of time. Their fates 
eught not to be lost on the politician. From a due examina- 
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tion of them can he alone acquire wisdom, and reap the 
fruits of experience. 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Mr. Eprror, Dublin, August 15th, 1816. 


NorwinG can afford more convincing proofs of the demora- 
lized state of the Popish multitude in Ireland than the frequent 
assassination of such persons as take an active and decided 
part in the administration of justice, as magistrates, constables, 
or witnesses. ‘This arises from the facility of obtaining abso- 
lution for crimes, how atrocious soever, and from the deep- 
rooted disaffection to the constitution, and the envenomed 
hatred. to Protestants, of every eo which Popish 
priests are bound by their canonical oath to instil into their 
flocks, who are required to send to the confession-box their 
children, at the tender age of siz years, that such doctrines may 
take a deep root in their minds. 

These causes produced the same effects in Ireland nearly 
three hundred years ago. On the 30th of April, 1793, the 
Attorney-general moved for leave to bring in a bill, ** to pre- 
vent the horrid crime of conspiring to commit murder.” He 
stated with horror, that in the course of his official duty 
through the kingdom, in the preceding summer, a variety of 
instances had occurred, of conspiracies being entered into, 
and of assassins being hired, to destroy the lives of magis- 
trates and peace officers, who had been active in preserving 
the public peace, and in bringing offenders to justice; and he 
stated many instances of the assassination of such persons. 
This practice increased so much, and to such an alarming 
degree, in the years 1796 and 1797, that it is stated in the 
Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons 
of 1798, p. 4, “ That it became nearly impossible to bring 
offenders to justice, from the inevitable destruction that 
awaited the witnesses and jurors, who dared to perform their 
duty.” It is also stated in the Report of the House of Lords, 
p- 16, “that this practice produced such a general system of 
terror, as to compel country gentlemen to quit their habitations 
in the country.” The murders of Mr. Baker last winter, of 
Mr. Long about a year before, in the county of Tipperary, 
and that of Mr. Butler yecently, in the county of Donegal, 
merely because he was an active magistrate, prove that this 
nefarious practice is still systematically pursued. A party of 
tufians had often Jain in wait to assassinate this zealous and 
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active magistrate; and at iast they succeeded in effecting it, 
with circumstances of savage ferocity. 

At last spring assizes for the county of Waterford, John 
Ring was convicted of having conspired to murder Francis 
Woodley, Esq. merely for his zeal and activity as a magistrate, 
The following incidents appeared in the course of the trial. 
At Kilwatermay, in the county of Waterford, John Ring and 
five other persons, after having heard mass on Sunday, entered 
the house of Michael Kelly, a publican, and proposed to mur- 
der Mr. Woodley, John Ring having said, that if he were put 
out of the way, there would be no check or restraint over 
them, as they had already killed Daniel Henery. Ring then 

roduced a book, on which they all swore to murder Mr, 

‘oodley. It was proved in the course of the trial, that there 
was a second conspiracy ; for the party having assembled 
afterwards in the night, for the purpose of interring the body 
of Daniel Henery, whom they had previously murdered, they 
were sworn to yet not only Mr. Woodley, but Mv. Reily 
and John Henery, the son of Daniel. John Ring, tie only 
one of the conspirators who was hanged, would have made 
some important discoveries, but that a Popish priest, who 
attended him at the place of execution, imposed silence on 
him. ast 

This barbarous practice has had such a strong effect in de- 
terring country gentlemen from acting as justices of the peace 
in their respective vicinities, that government have been often 
under the necessity of sending persons from the metropolis to 
discharge civil duties ; even within the last year, persons have 
been sent to different parts of Ireland, for this purpose. But 
the frequent assassination of witnesses in behalf of the crown, 
forms also a most material obstruction to the administration of 
criminal justice, It is so common, that Mr. Peel, with that 
frankness and boldness which chavsacterize him, declared in 
parliament, the last session but one. that the lower classes of 
people in [reland regard the assassination of witnesses or in- 
formers as praise-worthy. I shall refer the reader to Melanc- 
thon’s eleventh Letter, page 256 of vol. ii. Protestant Advo- 

‘cate, for proofs of this. 

Though it is a matter of general notoriety, that the doc- 
trines, and perhaps the hierarchy, of the Romish Church are 
the real and radical cause of the anarchy, the licentious tur- 
bulence, and the disgraceful outrages, which prevail in Ireland, 
it is very alarming, that they were not even touched upon in the 
discussion of the Catholic claims during the last session of par- 

liament : though the moderate or mitigated Catholics untruly 
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stated, in their petition to that assembly, “* That their religi- 
ous principles were not dangerous to the state, or to the cen- 
tinuance of the present form of government, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical ;’’ for a refutation of which, we shall refer the 
reader to our Statute Book, and to pages 40, 41, 2, 3, of vol. 
3d. That a dangerous and deep-rooted conspiracy, the direct 
result of Popish principles, is eternally carried on in Ireland 
against the government and Protgstants of every description, 
the reader will find unquestionable proofs ‘in the following 
pages of the Protestant Advoeate: 143, 4, 5, 200, 450, 1, 2, 
495 to 501, of vol. i. Pages 47, 256, 7, 8, 9, 263, 4, 5, of 
vol. ii. Pages 371 to 384, 473 to 480, 521 to 528, 564, 5, 6, 
7,0f vol. iii. And to page 387 of vol. iv. 

The silence, the apathy, and lukewarmness of a certain au- 
gust assembly, on a question of such vital importance to the 
interest of the empire, is truly alarming. Some eminent 
statesmen have solemnly declared, that they will not consent 
to make any more concessions to the Roman Catholics, unless 
the Protestants approved of it; and they, in numerous ad- 
dresses from all parts of the empire, strongly protested against 
making any more innovations in the constitution as established 
at the Revolution. 


MELANCTHON. 


a 


We have the satisfaction to inform our venerable correspon- 
dent, that his labours, and those of his zealous assistants, at 
length begin to have their due effect. The English nation 
begin to feel themselves guilty of the blood of their brethren, 
shed with impunity in Ireland, and think that the same vigour 
which has rescued Papists from Algerines should be now ex- 
erted to rescue Protestants from Irish banditti. It is also said, 
on the best authority, that the House of Brunswick will con- 
sider themselves disgraced by any farther concessions to the 
Papists, both as dangerous to the throne and to that church 
which placed them there, and which, through the Divine bles- 
sing, has, in the dangerous periods of 1715, 1745, and 1793, 
there preserved them. We know, that a great personage ex- 
pressed himself to the above purpose in a late conversation, 
and being requested to say if the communication was to be 
understood confidentially, replied,*it was not; but that the 
hearer was at liberty to make it as public as he pleased. 
However, to evince the great aversion which a thorough 
Papist has to the light, the examination of Dr. Poynter 
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before a Committee of the House of Commons, as subjoined 
with some observations from one of our correspondents. In 
the Popish Journal for the last month, the Doctor is congratu- 
lated for his manly, clear, and decided tone, and some animad- 
versions are thrown on the wily Catholic, who had conirived to 
place his bishop in so delicate a situation. Perchance this wily 
Catholic thought that a little learning might relieve his 
brethren from ignorance, and therefore from vice. In England 
it could scarcely be credited,*that such exertions were maée in 
Ireland ag has been reported, to prevent the diffusion of any 
knowledge among the barbarous people there. But now we 
have an avowed instance thereof in our own metropolis, from 
the mouth of their apostolical vicar, a man by no means the 
most bigotted of Papists. He professes that any Papist may 
read the Vulgate. Vet was part of the Vulgate copied from 
the translation of an avowed Heretic, or rather Apostate, for 
such he was when he translated the Old Testament, as will be 
shewn more at length in our next. Indeed, more important 
matter presses us at present, or we would compare the two 
versions ; but let any unprejudiced man say, whether our word, 
Repentance, be not the exact sense of the Greek, while the 
Popish translation of the same Es , Penance, be not a shock- 
ing corruption of Holy Writ, to support a most manifest error. 
Wise, indeed, are the Papists in preventing their infatuated 
followers from reading a Protestant author, or hearing a Pro- 
testant preacher. The absurdities of that religion never could 
bear exposure. 


Bishop Poynter's Examanaiton. 





Dr. Wiliam Poynter, Roman Catholic Bishop and Foicar 
Apostolic of the London District, called in and examined. 
How long have you been in your present situation? In my 
present situation as Vicar Apostolic, I have been since the 
month of May, 1812, when my predecessor, Dr. Douglas, died; 
I was Bishop before that, but had not the functions of Vicar 

Apostolic. 

Do you conceive that the lower orders of Catholics in Lon- 
don are destitute of the means of education, generally speak- 
ing? I believe that many of the Catholics of the lower orders 
in London are destitute of the means of education. 

What are the difficulties, in your opinion, which prevent 
Catholic children from attending schools which are open to all 
sects? That question is so general, that unless I know the 
particulars of what books are read in the schools, and other 
particulars, I cannot answer. 


Suppose a school taught without catechism of any kind, 
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without any obligation to go to church, and without any reli- 

jous instruction of any kind, what objection would there be to 
Catholics sending their children there, they being free to give 
them religious instruction according to their own principles 
out of school? ‘To this question, supposing. public schools 
where no catechism is taught, and where no religious instruc- 
tion is given of any kind, whether Catholicks can send their 
children to such a school? I say, that it is not adviseable that 
Catholics should send their children to such a school. 

Why? Because Catholic education comprises religious 
instruction, or at least the means of their learning their ca- 
techism, and of preparing for the general instructions which 
they receive from their clergymen. 

Could not those be taught out of school, while they were 
taught reading alone in school? I do not conceive it could be 
by our Catholic clergy, considering the very small number we 
have, compared with the extent of our congregations. 

Could not laymen give this religious instruction? Laymen 
might teach the children to Jearn the letter and text of their 
catechism; but we could not permit laymen to explain the 
doctrine to the children. 

You consider it contrary to the discipline of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church? I do. 

Then, at present, the number being so small of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, is there not as great a deficiency of the means 
of religious instructions, as there would be, if, with the same 
small number of clergymen, the children should attend such 
schools? No. 

Might they not learn to read at those schools, and be taught 
religion out of school as much as they are at present taught ? 
Yes, I believe they might. 

In short, do you apprehend, that their merely learning to 
read, and nothing else, at school, could interfere with their re- 
ligious instruction out of school? No, I do not conceive that 
it would. 

What objection, then, would there be to sending those Ca- 
tholic children to schools of the above description? I answer, 
in the first place, that if it were possible to procure for them 
such an education as would afford them at the same time reli- 
gious instruction, and the means to read and write, and qualify 
them for some state in life, I should think it the duty of the 
Catholics to prefer such a system; but, secondly, considering 
the plan , I do not see that it is lawful for Catholics to 
send their children to such a school. 

Suppose that in those schools the children are taught lessons 
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from the Scripture, but without any comment, should you con- 
sider this as removing the difficulty in any degree? No, I 
should not, 

How? Because I do not consider the mere reading of the 
Scriptures is the froper mean of communicating the necessary 
religious instruction to children. 

Do you consider that it is any objection to sending children 
to those schools, that portions of the Scripture are taught 
without comment? May J beg to ask whether the Committee 
speak of the Catholic version, or any other? 

No, the Protestant version; but supposing the selection to 
be made of passages which are the sate in both versions? [ 
answer, that I could not in any manner approve of any Catholic 
children reading the Protestant version of the Scriptures. 

Suppose the version is taken ef those passages in which the 
two do not differ’? Even in that case 1 should think it con- 
trary to my duty, and the constant discipline of the Catholic 
Church, to permit it. 

For what reason? The reason is, that the Catholic Church 
considers the Sacred Scriptures as a precious deposit, which 
was originally committed by the Apostles to their immediate 
successors, and that the Catholic Church has always carefully 
preserved it, as it were, in its archives, and has never permitted 
the faithful to read any other edition or version which is not 
sanctioned and authenticated by the authority of the Catholic 
Church; consequently [ should act contrary to the constant 
discipline of the Catholic Church, if I were to approve of the 
Catholic children reading a version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which emanates from a body of Christians not in communion 
with the Catholic Church. ‘Those are the principles of my, 
answer. 

Suppose passages were taken, which are exactly the same in 
the two versions, would the objection still occur? If the pas- 
sages be taken from a version made by any body of Christians 
not in communion with the Catholic Church, the objection 
would be the same. 

Although the words are the very same? Yes, because, by 
approving it, | should give a sanction to a version made by an 
authority which the Catholic Church in spirituals does not 
acknowledge. 

Suppose the passages were taken from the Protestant ver- 
sion, and approved by the Catholic prelates, would there then 
be any objection to Catholic children being taught to read 
them by Protestants? There would not be any objection to 
the children being made to read them by Protestants, provided 

















it were confined merely to the reading of the text; but I 
might say, that this would excite a certain alarm in general 
amongst the Catholics, if it were observed and practised. 

According to the discipline of your Church, are the children 
and the unlearned allowed to read the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue? ‘They are, utider certain regulations. 

Of what nature are those regulations ? 
not read them in the vulgar tongue, without 


their pastors. 


Are they allowed to read them without notes ? 
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That they should 
the permission of 


They are 


only allowed to read the approved Catholic translations of the 


Scriptures, and we have no approved Catholic translations 


without notes. 


Might not certain passages be selected, which do not re- 
uire tiotes ? Certainly ; but | must beg to observe in gene- 
ral, out of the great respect which | feel for the Sacred Scrip- 


tures, as containing the revealed word of God, I do not think 
it becoming that. the Sacred Scriptures should be made a 
school-book, for the purpose of teaching children to read. 

Do you mean, that there is something inconsistent with the 
nature of that volume, that copies of it should be suffered to 
lie about, and be ill-treated in schools ? 


Most certainly I do. 


Is it a part of the Catholic discipline, that each copy of the 
Catholic version of the Scriptures partakes in some way of the 


sacred character? Certainly. 


Suppose a selection were agreed to by the Catholic prelates, 
and that the books in which that selection was printed were 


different from the Scriptures, and were mere common school- 


books, do you consider that the difficulty would be removed ? 


If it contained merely the texts of the Sacred Scriptures, it 
appears to me the difficulty would be the same. 

Suppose it contained texts of Scriptare along with other 
matter, would it retain the same character ? 
conceive that it would; in‘that case, the general character of 
the book would no longer be considered sacred ; I beg to add, 
there was never any prohibitipn at all in the Catholic Church 
against reading the Scriptures in Latin; but all the regulations 
teferred to the translations in the vulgar tongue: and the 
Church had two views—one, that the translation should be 
such as was authorized by the Catholic Church; and, secondly, 
that they should not be read by those, from whose ignorance 
or dispositions the pastors of the Church had reason to fear 
that the reading of the Scriptures would be rather prejudicial 


than beneficial to them. 


Are not the Scriptures at present allowed to be read in 


1 should not 
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France, in the vulgar tongue, without notes? 1 think I have 
seen one edition of the translation of the Scriptures in France, 
without notes ; but lam not sure. 

Are those translations with notes in the vulgar tongue 
allowed to be read by people in France? I cannot well an- 
swer to the practice in France. 

Do you consider their reading of them as contrary to the 
discipline of the Church? Their reading of them without the 
approbation and permission of their pastors, is not agreeable 
to the regulations made by the Council of Trent. 

Suppose the Catholic pastors were to find a copy of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures in the possession of one 
of their flock, to whom they had not given such permission, 
what course would they take? I think, that unless they judged 
that the reading of it would be prejudicial to the individual, 
that they would permit him to read it. 

Would he insinuate to them, that his permission ought to 
have been asked? I must say, that that entirely depends upon 
the ecclesiastical customs of the country, for some of these 
regulations of discipline are adopted in practice in some 
places; but are not followed in practice in others. 

How would this: matter be in England? ‘In England we 
generally permit the faithful to read the authorized Catholic 
version in the vulgar tongue, which is always accompanied 
with notes. 

Do you apprehend any danger is likely to result from edu- 
cating the lower orders without communicating at the same 
time religious instruction? I do consider, that the educating 
the lower orders without giving them any religious instruction, 
may be rather dangerous than beneficial to them: I beg to 
observe, that I consider the preservation or correction of the 
morals of the lower orders is the principal object we should 
have in view in their education; and { am persuaded, that 
this end could never be, obtained without religious instruction ; 
and on this subject I express my firm conviction, that, in order 
to preserve or correct the morals of the lower orders, they 
must not only be taught their duty to God and society, but the 
great motives of performing their duty must be strongly en- 
forced, which can only be done, in my opinion, by the instruc- 
tions and exhortation which they receive from their pastors; 
and on this ground, I consider that it is vain to expect that the 
morals of the lower classes will be improved, unless educa- 
tion comprises religious instruction. 

Do you apprehend that the teaching of children to read, if 
enaedonnpeated: with religious instruction, does harm? I do 
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consider, that it might do a great deal of harm; it would 
enable them to read every thing that would tend to inflame 
their passions. 

Does your observation apply generally to Catholics as well as 
Protestants? Certainly; and most particularly to Catholics. 

Why more particularly to Catholics? I apply it more par- 
ticularly to Catholics, because my duty obliges me to attend 
more to their instruction. 

Does your observation apply to children id a large town, as 
London, more particularly, than to children in the country? 
Much more so. 

Does it apply at all, or in any considerable degree, to chil- 
dren in the country? It applies to children iv large towns in 
the country, where, I conceive, the same occasions of evil will 
present themselves. 

Does it apply to children in villages in country places? Ac- 
cording to the occasions of evil it must vary. 

Then, in point of fact, in large towns, such as London, do 
you conceive, that the children had better remain without any 
education at all, than with some education unaccompanied with 
religious instruction? Certainly; education unaccompanied 
with religious instruction might be of service to them in the 
stations they would occupy in the world; but would not pro- 
mote their happiness, { conceive, neither in this life nor the 
next, 

Are there not habits promoted by a course of education, 
which would, in fact, promote their happiness in this life as 
well as that to come? Certainly it might serve them in the 
world, 

The Committee have understood, that a very large propor- 
tion of the poor children of the Roman Catholic persuasion in 
London is uneducated ; and they are desirous of knowing from 
you the best plan of giving them instruction; and for this 
ag they would wish to know, whether the Roman Catholic 

y themselves have sufficient funds for the instruction of the 
children of the poor of their own persuasion? In the first 
place, I do not think that the Catholics have at present means 
adequate to the education of all the Catholic poor children in 
the metropolis. | 

Do you understand, that there are many thousands of those 
poor children uneducated? I cannot ascertain that; but I 
conceive the number to be very considerable. 


Then, if the Roman Catholics have not the means of giving 


tustruction to their own poor, could the parents.of those chil- 
dren conscientiously allow them to attend a school, the master 
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of which is a Protestant, where the Spelling-book and Pro- 
testant version of the New Testament are the only school- 
books used, and where a clear assurance is given, that a child 
would hear nothing against his own religion? Without an- 
swering directly to the conscientious part, which is a point of 
extreme delicacy, considering the situation I hold, and as ever 

decision relating to conscience requires that the whole case, 
with all its circumstances and variations, should be considered; 
I beg to say, that the reading of the Protestant version of the 
Bible is a puint to which I could never give my approbation. 

Then, as Vicar Apostolic, you could not by any means 
consent for Roman Catholics to be taught the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Scripture ? Certainly not. 

Could you. allow any portions of that version to be selected 
for the use of the Catholic children? No. 

Not even those which convey moral instruction, not involv- 
ing any doctrinal or controversial points? I answer, in ge- 
neral, according to the principle which I had laid down. before, 
that | could not receive a portion of the Protestant Scriptures, 

Could you devise any plan by which the poor children of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion could be educated by Pro- 
testants, consistently with the Catholic discipline? Consider- 
ing that Catholic education comprises religious instruction, | 
do not conceive that any plan of the nature proposed could be 
adopted, which would meet the desires of the Catholics, and in 
particular the pastors of the Catholic Church. 





OBSERVATIONS. 

Instamus tamen immemores caecique Furore, 

Et Monstrom infelix Sacrata sistimus Arca. 
‘Tne Evidence given by the Apostolic Vicar (Doctor Poynter) 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, relative to the 
education of Roman Catholic children, is not to be considered 
as conveying his own private opinion, but the opinion of his 
Church, on that subject; and the opinion he delivered, clearly 
amounts to this. That the English Bible, that is, the common 
Bible of the Protestants of these countries, is so pestiferous, 
such a Noli Me Tangere, that should the children of Roman 
Catholics be permitted to read any portions of the Scriptures, 
taken from it, though the text of such portions of the Scrip- 
tures should perfectly agree with the text of an approved Ro- 
man Catholic translation of the same, and although they should 
be unaccompanied with any note or comment whatever, the 
religious principles of the children would be thereby put 18 
danger of being contaminated. 
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Now, when thé Roman Catholic laity are taught to think 
thus of the Bible of Protestants, what must they be tauglit to 


think of Protestants themselves, and of Protestantism? and — 


who, in his right senses, can possibly believe, that men whose 
minds have, from their very infancy, been imbued with such 
an inveterate antipathy to every thing Protestant, can ever be- 
come cordially attached to a Protestant Government, or be in- 
clined to submit to it longer than until they shall have the 
power of casting it off, or overturning it altogether? as well 
might we expect to see the Ethiopian change his colour, or 
the Leopard his spots. 

Tam told there are very many professed Protestants who 

rsuade themselves, and endeavour to persuade others, that 
our Protestant Government is in no danger of being ever over- 
turned’ by the Catholics, or even of being disturbed by them, 
from the moment their present claims shall be complied with. 
I wish I knew the arguments upon which this persuasion is 
grounded; for nothing would make me more happy than to be 
able to think as they do; and to thinkus they do, I most certainly 
would, should their reasons be just and solid; and, on the 
other hand, should it be shewn them, that the foundations on 
which they build are unsubstantial and fallacious, 1.should 
hope they would have the candour to lay aside their error, and 
the prudence and caution to hedge against, the bad conse- 
quences of it. 

LAOCOON., 


An Exiract from the Notes published with a Sermon preached 


by the Honourable and Reverend Charles Knox, Archdeacon” 


of Armagh, at a Visitation held by his Grace the Archbishop 
of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, on the 21st of September, 
1815. London, printed for T. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1815. 


Ever since the Pope has been freed from the power of France, 
great and systematic exertions have been avowedly making by 
the Church of Rome to.recover its influence ; which, since the 
commencement of the Freneh Revolution, had been gradually 
declining over the greatest part of Europe; and to assist in 
accomplishing this purpose, the dangerous society of the Je- 
suits has been restored. 

The History of Ireland, from the time of the Reformation 
tothe present day, proves that the Church of Rome has never 
sbandoned the idea of regaining its ecclesiastical supremacy in 
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this country; and, I am inclined to think, they indicate a sys- 
tematic plan of proceeding. 

The first is, that A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT OF JESUITS HAs 
BEEN LATELY FORMED IN IRELAND; and the second is, rug 
MOCK CONTEST WHICH IS NOW CARRYING ON BETWEEN THE 
POPE AND THE JRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS, ON THR 
sUBJECT oF THY VETO. That the contest is deceptious, 
must, [ apprehend, appear to any person who reflects on the 
character of the Pope, on the ove hand, and. what has been 
the general conduct of the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy, on 
the other. ‘That the Pope is not a person who would lightly 
give up his chance of future supREMACy in Ireland, is proved 
from his proceedings with regard to other nations. And the 
frish Popish Bishops have been so remarkable for their implicit 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff, that we can hardly credit the 
reality of their present opposition, particularly if we consider, 
that the plan proposed is one of which they formerly approved, 
and which they, probably, would continue to approve of, if 
they were not informed, that it might impede the progress of 
a plan for the future aggrandisement of their Church. 

Should the Roman Catholics be successful in making the 
public believe, that, what I conceive to be, A CONCERTED 
DISAGREEMENT is areal difference, they will have gained a 
material object. The Pope will be looked upon by the British 
Government as a friend, whose conduct it is unnecessary to 
watch; and the Irish Catholics will have rernoved one of the 
strongest objections to their receiving political power, namely, 
their supposed implicit obedience to a foreign potextate. 

My conjectures on this subject, may, to some, appear im- 
probable and visionary. But, which is least probable, that 
the Pope’s new and subtle allies, the Jesuits, should have de- 
vised such a scheme, or that the lrish Roman Catholic Hierar- 
chy and the Church of Rome should have suddenly and unac- 
countably acted in direct opposition to all their former prin- 
ciples and maxims ? 

While these measures have been adopted by the leaders of 
the Roman Catholics to lull the vigilance of Government, the 
subordinate agents have not been idle. The Roman Catholics 
in every part of freland, have been induced, by various preterts, 
TO UNITE IN SECRET ASSOCIATIONS, AND TO BIND THEM- 
SELVES BY SOLEMN OATHS TO CO-OPERATE IN THE EX?PUL* 
SION OF THE PRUTESYANTS FROM THE COUNTRY, and where- 
ever they have been in sufficient force, they have plundered 
the Protestants of their arms, that they might at the same 
time weaken their enemies and prepare themselves for TH 
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APPROACHING conTEsT. That this is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the state of Ircland, I appeal to the resident gentry, 
and to the records of our courts of justice. To avert the pre- 
sent danger, I see no mode, but a jealous watchfulness over the 
conduct of the leaders of the Hoda Catholic body, and a 
steady execution of the Jaws now in operation ; but for the 
future, we must look forward to the influence of education it 
altering the minds of the people. Nore Il, page 41. 





GANDOLPHY’S NEW WORK, 
From the Dublin Correspondent. 


Tue Liberality of the times is a subject of favourite assertion 
with many amongst us. If there be auy political vigilance 
encouraged by our public system---that is illiberal, If there 
be any regular and methodized caution recognized by any of 
our institutions~-that is illiberal—If we appear to adhere with 
close and endeared attachment to any of those principles upon 
which the fabric of our policy reposes, or to any of those doc- 
trines which have asserted the cause, of real religion, and the 
freedom of human reason, we cannot hope to escape the charge 
of illiberality, advanced with desperate aggravations, while the 
punishment of abuse and invective is showered down, with all 
the rage and fury, that may hope to deter the timid from per- 
sisting in ahy such obnoxious fidelity. 

The liberality of our time chiefly displays itself in discover- 
ing nothing but corruption and incapacity in the Government, 
—nothing but hopelessness and despair in the condition of the 

ple. He who dares aver any thing in favour of whatsoever 
is preserved by Law, or insisted upon by the Constitution, is 
illiberal,—while he who will inveigh, with the greatest violence, 
against all such things as we call established, is a liberal man, 
of the most patriotic pretensions,---may display his impor- 
tance and wisdom in his very gait, and walk in modest expec- 
tation of being worshipped by all the blockheads in the 
country, 

_As for our Ecclesiastical Establishments,---one of the turn- 
pike roads to the character of Liberality is to attack those 
without any restraint upon language. Indeed, there is scarcely 
asingle disciple of the Academy of Liberality, who does not 
think it incumbent upon him to try his hand against the Esta- 
blished Religion, He has nothing to do but to let fly, against 
this standing target for every noviciate in systematic discontent 
t9 practise on, all the fury of declamation, and all the hostility 
‘fridicule, to obtain his diploma as a Patriot. Let him call upon 
the tenants of the Clergy not to pay their tithe rents; let him 

No. 221, Vol. 51, Octuber, 1816. R 
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excite them to violence against the valuators of Church rents; 


let him represent the Ministers of the Established Church jp 


conditions of degradation; and, then, he claims to be held 


wiser and more enlightened than the generality of men; ang 
every miscreant in the land shouts out atrocious approbation, 
All this has been going on for some time, and it will soon pro. 
duce its effects. 

So virulent is the spirit with which this system has been 
arged, and so unremitting the zeal with which it has been prac- 
tised, that the Protestants of this country seem almost afraid 
to question, openly, any of those imputations which they must 
inwardly disbelieve. They look circumspectly about them be- 
fore they avow their principles, lest it should transpire, that 
they were sincere, faithful, and zealous; lest they should read 
their names tn the newspapers, set forth as bigots and illiberal 
oppressors, They look on, as if they had no concern in the 
conservation of their religious interests; as if it was their duty 
to see every thing that they should value dearest, and should 
orize the most, assailed with all the animation of hostility, 

hey hear the libellers of the Church, and the calumniators of 
the State, roar themselves hoarse in their paroxysms of inyee- 
tive; and they hear this, over and over, and fall wondering 
how it will ead. They read the pages of enthusiastic scurrility 
and ill-concealed sedition, that are moving heaven and earth 
to turn the warfare of opinion against things which they should 
hold dear and sacred; aud while they iudulge a culpable cuti- 
osity ih looking over tracts of calummniation, they are, in fact, 
administering to those pestiferous sheets sustenance and 
aliment. 

It is impossible that the well-fuformed portion of the com- 
munity can be insensible to the efforts which are making to 
give opinion a certain direction, the most pernicious which it 
gan receive. If those who pursue advantage, or who seek the 
designation of liberal men, by arraiguing the Government, and 
endeavouring to raze dowu the Church Establishment, should 
succeed ; and is it to be presumed, that they work in the hope 
of success; it would be curjous to inquire, what the friends of 
the Government, or the members of the Established Chureli, 
flatter themselves with. ‘There are signs of things abroad, 
which they who do not see are blind. Prejudice and zeal are 
animated, and inflamed by a mixture of motives---and find 
allies in every modification of discontent, with which, afters 
long agitation, society has strewed its surface. ‘They 2 
working, by means of the press, to obtain an influenice over the 


prejudices and the passions of the populace; and should they 
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suéceed in setting in motion a furious current of opinion, they 
will hazard’ the very form and constitution of society itself, 
Whether they are to succeed, is doubtful, and must depend 
upon circumstances. , 

But the -gust will blow over. The political hurricane is 
hashed, and religious conflicts no longer threaten the repose of 
society. Perhaps all this may be right. But the gust is still 
blowing. It does not set in from the quarter of Paris exactly ; 
but it murmurs still deep and loud---is variable and unsettled. 
How tong the political tempest is only to sigh upon the sur- 
face, without swelling and breaking up the waters into mighty 
waves again, time must discover: but the new associations, 
which are forming in several parts of Europe, cannot be quite 
ineficacious in determining how long the roar of confusion is 
to remain unheard. 

As for religious conflicts, those who are sanguine of the 
general repose, may, if they please, persuade themselves, that 
their bitterness is passed; that the world having been amerced 
in ages of woe by their means, will never be -impelled again 
into the horrors from which the 0. gpose of reason, virtue, and 
religion, has delivered them, But mankind are not always 
counselled by their sufferings. The same passions and pro- 
pensities that characterise human nature belong to all ages ; 
and though they may be differently affected, they are always 
to be roused into action. Man loves stimulants. Moral pro- 
vocatives are necessary With many complexions to the sense 
of existence---to the enjoyment of it often; and when they 
ure most severe, they are often the most welcome. There ne- 
ver was a period in the history of the human ace, in which 
mankind was so sensible to slight excitations---in which a 
very pungent application could raise so intense a sensation, as 
at the present. 

Controversy in religion does exist. _Many thought it to be 
at an end; but the evidence of its existence is undeniable, and 
teligious conflicts are the fruits of that polemical spirit; which 
enlisted Christendom upon adverse sides, and shook it with its 
thunder to the very centre. A gentleman of the name of 
Ganpo.pay, it appears, who is a clergyman of the Church of 
Rome, has “ catried the war of controversy into the fortresses 
of the enemy ;” and one of the results calculated upon is, that 
that those “ who glory more in the name of Protestants than 
that of Christians,’ may RETURN to the bosom of the (Ro- 
man) Catholic Church. 

document, iu _— of the work of this divine, bas 
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| issued from “ the Sacred Apostolical Palace” at Rome, so late 
. ie as last June; it has appeared in the newspapers as follows : 
at | “* Approbation of The Defence of the Ancient Faith, and of 
aa" the Exposition of Liturgy ; Works written by the Rev. Peter 
— Gwen m Rome, from the Sacred Apostolical 
a Me 





a TRANSLATION. 
li _ Imprimature, if approved by the Most Rev. Father, the 
Master of the Sacred Apostolical Palace. 
(Signed) CANDIUS MARIA FRATTINI, 


Archbishop of Philippi, and Vicegerent. 
* The Rev. Father O’Finan, of the Convent of St. Clement, 
of the Order of St. Dominic, and the Rev. Father Damiani, 
English Penitentiary in the Church of St. Peter, are requested: 
to revise the work, entitled, ‘ A Defence of the Ancient Faith; 
; abe or a full Exposition of the Christian Religion, by the Rev, 
cn} Peter Gandolphy, in four volumes, London, 1815,’ and to give 
ae their opinion of it in writing. 
(Signed) “ PHILIP ANFOSSI, 
‘“* Master of the Sacred Apostolical Palace, 
* Quiurnal Palace, May 20, 1816,” 





“ Approbalion by the Most Rev. Father Stephen Peter Damian, 
Bie Sob Conventural of the Order of St. Francis, Master of Sacred 

mai Theology, and Apostolical Penitentiary in the Vatican Church 
eh) t Oh of St. Peter. 

HN ** The duties of an apostolical minister can only be tho- 

ga" roughly discharged by him, who, animated by charity, and all 
4% e } | to ail, shews himself powerful in word and in deed; so as by 
ie eae his conversation and example, not only to induce the faithful, 
ae but also others who are not of the household of faith, to receive 
4 1 that word which, within them, is capable of effecting the sal- 
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vation of their souls. ‘This spirit seems to have influenced the 

pious author of a work, published in the English language, 

Be | under the title of ‘A Defence of the Ancieut Faith; or a full 

mei. tt Exposition of the Christian Religion,’ in four volumes, Lon- 
ik don, 1815. With a view to assist the Faithful, as well as the 

Heierodox, and that he might instruct unto justice not only the FF 

present, but also the absent, the author, in sixty short dis- FR ,, 

courses, Composed in a pure and simple, yet sufficiently ele- 

a3 gant and eloquent style, and at the same time suited to all capa- 

7 cities, has undertaken to explain and illustrate every point  - 

doctrine which has given rise to controversy between Catholws ant P 

ee Protestants; and as far as it is possible to succeed, has 
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sendered the articles of the Catholic faith clearer than the 
light, He has, moreover, supported them by the strongest evi- 
dences of Scripture—by well-chosen extracts from the Holy 
Fathers—by the authority of Councils---and by the constant 
aud perpetual tradition of the Church---in fine, by producing 
the testimonies of the Protestants themselves, and the prac- 
tices they have retained from the Catholic Church, the author 
makes Ais adversaries fall by their own weapons ; and in the 
learned notes which continually embellish these Discourses, 
he provides Catholics with a most powerfnl armour for defend- 
ing themselves against the incessant attacks of their oppo- 
nents; obliging them to acknowledge, all enveloped as they are 
in thedarkness of Egypt, that they are unacquainted with the 
light of the true faith and the Polar Star of Catholic unity, 
without which we must necessarily suffer shipwreck. 

“ This work, so worthy of an Apostolic isstosié, having 
been now revised and re-polished by the author, I have now 
read with diligent attention, by the order of the most Rev, 
Father, the Master of the Apostolical Palace; and after rigidly 
examining the whole composition, so far am I from discovering 
any thing in it contrary to the pure faith and doctriae of the 
Roman Catholic Church, that I consider it most useful to 
Catholics, for refuting the objections of their adversaries; and 
Jam of opinion, that were those persons to peruse it without 
prejudice, who glory MORE IN THE NAMS OF ProrEsTANTS 
THAN THAT OF CHRISTIANS, With the Divine assistance, they 
would quickly return to the bosom of the Catholic Chureh. 

“ Therefore, 1 am not only of opinion, that this work merits 
approbation, but moreover, that the author js entitled to a re- 
turn of thanks, and every encouragement to prosecute the 
vineyard of our Lord, so overrun with thorns and briars. 

“ Given at Rome, from the College of the Sacred Peniten- 
| tentiary of the Vatican Church, June 18, 1816, 

(Signed,) * STEPHEN PETER DAMIANT, 
Canventual of the Order of St. Francis, Master 
of Sacred Theolegy, and Apostolical Penitentiary 
mm the Vatican Church of St. Peter for the 
Exglish Tongue.” 





“ Approbation by the Most Rev, Father Francis Joseph, O’ Finan, 
of the Order of St. Dominic, Professor of Sacred Scripture, 
and Prior of the Convent of Saints Sixtus and Clement, in the 

, vty of Rome. 

lx obedience to the orders of the Most Rev. Father Philip 

Anfossi, Master of the Sacred Apostolical Palace, with due 
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attention, and with much satisfaction to myself, I have read 
over a work in the English language, entitled, ‘ A Defence of 
the Ancient Faith,’ in four volumes, by the Rev. Peter Gan- 
delphy. This work appears to me really worthy a Catholic 
Missioner; for whether the order and variety of the subjects it 
treats, the arguments selected, or the perspicuity of its reason- 
ing, be considered, it is eminently calculated to confirm Ca- 
tholics in their faith, as well as to bring back to the bosom of 
our holy mother the Church, those who are gone astray. More- 
over, in conformity with what all good and well-meaning per- 
sons in England had long desired to see effected, rHz AUTHOR 
HAS CARRIED THE WAR OF CONTROVERSY INTO THE FOR- 
TRESSES OF THE ENEMY; and, in that Lann, once the fruit- 
ful Parent of Saints, but now a prey to innumerable sects, has 
triumphantly raised the Catholic standard of victory over his 
discomfited and confuted opponents. So far, therefore, am] 
from discovering any thing in this work contrary to right faith, 
and the principles of sound morality, that I am, on the con- 
trary, disposed to admire the talents, the erudition, the piety, 
and not less the elegant and pure style of this most distin- 
guished and well-deserving Defender of Religion; and, there- 
fare, 1 declare, that multiplied edrtions of this work, so worthy to 
be cased tn cedar and gold, will be profitable and highly adoan- 

tageous to the Catholic Church. 
| «© Given at Rome, from the Convent of St. Praxedis, 
20th of June, 1816. | 

s¢ (Siened,) FRANCIS JOSEPH O’FINAN, 
of the Order of St. Dominic, Professor of Sacred 
Scripture, and Prior of the Convent of Saints 
Sixtus and Clement, in the City of Rome.” 
Approbation by the Most Rev. Father, the Master of the Sacred 
| Apostolical Palace, June 24, 1816. : 
IMPRIMATUR. | 
(Signed,) PHILIP ANFOSSI, 
of the Order of St. Dominic, Master of the 
Sacred Apostolical Palace. 





This work of P. Gandolphy’s is now advertised to be sold in 
4 vols, 8vo. of which’ we propose giving our readers an ac- 
count in our next Number. But we beg leave to call Just 
now, in corroboration of the observations on the comparative 
state of Popish ‘and Protestant countries, the attention 
Christians and Politicians, and even Atheists, to the subjoined 
extracts from the Irish papers. Can any country be in a more 
dreadful state of insubordination? Our governors ought 
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know, that they bear not the sword in vain, and that if every 
exertion, be not made to punish such daring murders, they 
themselves become accountable to Almighty God. What Bri- 
top, Who can distinguish between liberty and licentiousness, 
would not give his vote that such barbarians should be bridled 
by a strong mnilitary force, and by laws speedily efficacious. If 
the whole population of the district had -been decimated for 
these two atrocious murders, not a drop of innocent blood 
would, in all probability, have been shed, Men that are civi- 
lized, whose teachers would be the first to bring to justice such 
of their hearers as should be guilty of heinous offences, may 
be controuled by gentle mearis. It is folly.to attempt it, anti 
the population is so far recovered from barbarism. And after 
the innumerable horrid atrocities with which our brethren in 
Jreland are afflicted for their steady adherence to our reformed 
Faith, and their aversion from an idolatrous form of Christi- 
anity, (Idolatry, whether of Molock or of the dead, was ever 
bloody,) it would be supineness in us, a total dereliction of 
charity and religious zeal, not to publish these facts, and 
arouse the public to their perusal, 





ATROCIOUS MURDERS. 
“ On Thursday last, Daniel Magennys, charged with the 
murder of Norton Butler, Esq. of Grouse-hall, was brought 


into this city, together with two men found in the house where» 


he had been concealed; they were escorted by the Culdaff Yeo- 
manry, and a party of the 50th regiment. ‘The uncommon in- 
terest that the capture of Magennys had excited, attracted a 
vast concourse of pegple. The prisoners were removed to 
Lifford gaol on the day following, where they are to remain to 
abide their trials. Magennys appeared no way affected by his 
Situation, but looked on the surrounding spectators with .a 
degree of unconcern. . Londonderry Journal. 

“ We have received the following Let‘er from a highly 
respectable Correspondent, , : 

“ Londonderry, 3d Oct. We have accounts this morning 
from the Barony of Ennishowen, mentioning that a most 
Shocking murder was perpetrated near Carn, in that Barony, on 
the body of a man, named Ba.rour; the horrid deed was 
committed yesterday morning. It was alleged, that BaLFour 
had given private information against Daniel Maginnys, now in 
Lifford gaol, to abide his trial for the murder of the late Mr. 
J°TLER. Batrour’s bedy, when found, was, literally speak= 
ig, torn to pieces, and no mark could be perceived to indicate 
that he had been shot, Major D’Arcy, of the Police, and a 
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party of dragoons went off to Carn this day; but none of the 
murderers have as yet been taken,” 

*€ [t is with great pain that we communicate the intelligence 
in the above letter, ‘To what a frightful state of demoraliza. 
t a must the people be reduced, when an assassin finds abet- 
tors, and that it should be deemed a crime, to be atoned for b 
death only, to give information against the murderer of the late 
Mr. Butter. An atrocious system of proscription seems to 
prevail, in several parts of Ireland, which has for its object, 
the protection of murderers through the intimication of those 
who can lead to their discovery. In such a state of things, 
what can be done? Associations, or bands of the most worth- 
less of the lower orders defy the law, and take upon themselves 
the crime of revenging the detection of the midnight wur- 
derer. Vice has supplanted virtue, society is unhinged, and 
the character of the Irish peasantry, in the disturbed districts, 
has undergone a change that nearly approaches to ferocity; 
those generous qualities, for which they were formerly distiu- 
guished, are converted into distrust, revenge, and all the other 
bad passions of the mind. But the question now is, by what 
means are those misguided men, whose principles are so per- 
verted, to be restored to a correct sense of the duties they owe to 
society? What system of management can now be adopted 
to secure the lives and properties of mdividuals against those 
barbarous acts, which carry intimidation and death into the 
bosom of the virtuous part of the community?) We know of 
no means to extirpate this frightful evil, that can have imme- 
diate effect, but the most vigorous execution of the laws, and 
an inflexible adherence to justice. Let the guilty suffer the 
full weight of the violated laws of their country, and let the 
iunocent be protected by every requisite sacrifice; in a word, 
the profligate and wicked must be either extirpated or reclaim- 
ed, that the well-disposed may not be contaminated by bad 
example. Ina long course of years, the diffusion of educa- 
tion may, perhaps, amend the morals; but, in the mean time, 
the only expedient for checking outrage and murder, is the 
strict application of the existing laws, and we trust, that the 
murderers of Batrour will not long elude detection, or 
escape condign punishment.” 

a 

We had provided an article or two for the amusement of 
our readers; but after such an horrid recital as the above, 
pairth would be unseasonable. 
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P. S. Since these sheets were sent to the press we have 
been informed, that Dr. Poynter, Vicar Apostolic for the Lon- 
don District, has suspended from saying Mass and all his other 
faculties, Peter Gandolphy, for the publicatian of the work so 
much approved at Rome, We here subjoin Mr. Gandolphy’s 
account of this affair, and a curious document it is. 





Address to the Public, by the Rev. Peren Ganpo.trny, Author 
-of “ Defence of the Ancient Fuith” and of “ Exposition 
of Liturgy.” 


Audi alieram Partem. 


Tue Public is always just; but to enable it to judge correctly, 
it is often necessary to place before it a few data. ‘This I can- 
not help doing in my present circumstance: and this single 
motive shall be my apology for addressing the public. 

For these eleven years past, it is well known to many, that L 
have bad to encounter. every species of opposition, misrepre- 
sentation, and ill-treatment, in the discharge of that first of 
all missionary duties, public instruction. During the life- 
time of Dr. Douglass, every effort was made by certain clergy- 
men of this city to induce that prelate to assist in obliging me 
todesist. He, however, secretly gave me every encourage- 
ment to pursue my own course, as did many other most dis- 
tinguished clergymen in this kingdom. During the life-time 
of Dr. Douglas, I completed and printed my Prayer-book, as 
also the first part of my Sermons; on presenting which to 
him, he wrote me a most flattering letter, hoping that it was 
only a prelude to greater exertions; and rejoicing that he had 
one of his clergy qualified by his talents so ably to assert the 
cause of religion. For the truth of what I have here stated, I 
can appeal to Mr. Hodgson, and tothe whole public of Lon- 
don, who can well attest how opposition was only defeated by 
steady perseverance on my part. 

With the venerable Dr. Douglas I lost my grand protector ; 
and from that day, the present storin began to gather. I will 
here quote a passage from a letter written by me to Dr. Poyn- 
ter,as far back as November 20, 1813. ‘ My Lord, I am 
aware that I am, and haye long been, labouring against your 
countenance ; but if you were to give me your support, I think 
I might do a great deal more than I at present effect.” Knoow- 
ing that some jealous foes had succeeded better with Dr. 
Poynter- than with Dr. Douglas, in prejudicing me, in the 
Lope of disarming his prejudices against me as a preacher, I 
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have several times sought an opportunity of preaching in his 
presence, by inviting his Lordship to officiate at the Spanish 
Chapel on some particular festival. But this he always chose 
to decline; and it may appear a little remarkable to some, that 
I have never once had the honour of appearing in the pulpit 
before him, I once requested permission to dedicate a Ser- 
mon to his Lordship on loyalty, which I had been requested to 
print by the Catholic Board, ‘This honour his Lordship posi- 
tively refused to me, assigning as the privcipal reason, that it 
was a thing he never permitted. However, within.a few weeks 
after, the same honour was granted to another clergyman. [ 
have merely mentioned these circumstances to shew, that the 
storm has been long gathering. When my letters to Dr. 
Marsh appeared, I presented them to Dr. Poynter; but to me 
he repeatedly expressed himself much dissatisfied with them. 
In the autumn of 1818, when the first edition of my Prayer- 
book was nearly out of print, I requested permission of Dr, 
Poynter to dedicate the second edition to him and the other 
Vicars Apostolic. This honour was refused, But Dr. Poynter 
went farther: he desired me not to print a second edition in 
his district. On this second article we completely differed. 
As an author, L had an interest in the reputation and in the 
value of the work ;---as Bishop, he could require me to correct } 
but the Councils of Trent and Lateran forbid him to suppress. 
{ offered to correct and change any incorrect part as he pleas- 
ed ;---I begged him to make me acquainted with its errors 5 
Imt he always declined. Not wishing in any manner to offend 
Dr. Poynter, | begged of him not to object to my printing a very 
spall edition, that f might not be charged with refusing to 
correct errors, and that I might refer a correct copy to the 
Holy See, promising to stand by her decision. His Lordship’s 
auswer was dated November 26, 1814, and as follows :---* 1 
beg to inform you, that I feel it my duty to confirm what I 
have written to you in my former letters concerning your 
Liturgy.” U should here observe, that a certain number of 
clergymen in London had formed a complete conspiracy against 
me as an author: his Lordship submitted to their prejudices ; 
and these individuals, all remarkable for their aversion to Sto- 
nyhurst, had determined, through me, to insult that establish- 
ment. Within a month after the last-mentioned date, at my 
own house, these clergymen most bitterly reproached me for 
my attachment to Jesuits ; violently inveighed against my 
Sermons, for my objections to Freemasonry ; and repeatedly 
deelared, that they would effectually defeat my intention of 
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giving my works to the public. These clergymen, I should 
observe, were all my greatest personal friends, and some of 
them owned to me, that their hatred to the Jesuits was the 
spring of theirconduct towards me, A better mtive would, 
in all probability, have had more influence with «ne. 

In the mean time, at my request, my Lord Ciifford, to whose 
worthy Lady I had dedicated the first Edition, asked Dr. Poyn- 
ter, if there would be any difficulty to my ‘printing the .second 
Edition in Dr. Miluer’s district. His answer was, * that he 
was only responsible for his own district ;” giving Lord Clif- 
ford to understand, that it concerned Dr. Milner. In this state 
of things I went down to Birmingham, and gave direction for 
the second edition ; and the Kev. Mr. Peach’s chapel being 
under considerable pecuniary difficulties, I made over to him 
the whole of the profit for that object. About the same time 
commenced the unmanly attack upon the poor Nuns, which 
was chiefly backed by the same above-mentioned clergymen, 
who hoped, through a Nun’s veil, ‘to pluuge a dagger into the 
existence of the Jesuits, as religious men. The blowing up of 
the plot by myself was never to be forgiven by these gentle- 
men; and, from that hour, the storm has been incessantly over 
my head, and my enemies have been only watching how they 
could ensnare me. Odd it is, that in my first interview with 
Cardinal Litta, at Milan, after shewing him all the objections 
Thad been able to collect against my Prayer-book and Ser- 
mons, his Eminence exclaimed, “ Oh, I sce thits is all the 
business of the Nuns :—you defended them.’’* 
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* Such have been the evasions and barefaced falsehoods of certain 

rsons, when questioned on this subjéct, that many of the public 
wet with disposed to believe, that the whole was ain unfounded 
report, about which I had made too much noise, The verbal order 
was given in these words, *‘ The Government wishes it, and I com- 
mand it! !" | have the original sign manual, however, of other evi- 
dences, of two Grand Vicars. 


TO THE SUPERIOR OF A CONVENT. 
MapaM, 
As the Bishop has directed the Nuns now residing in the 
London District to lay aside their religious habits, and take secular 
dresses, &c. &c, 
December 20, 1814. 


ANOTHER LETTER. 


Tuomas Ricsy. 


Mapam, 
THERE appears something mysterious in your application 
co me on the subject contained in your letter, after receiving an ane 
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My third volume of Sermons was printed about the month 

of May, 1815; but knowing, from the state of the clerical 
atmosphere, that there was a deal of angry matter afloat, | 
ordered my bookseller, at his peril, not to allow a copy to 
escape from his shop till the fourth was completed, which 
happened | in the month of November following. I carried the 
first bound copies myself to Dr, Poynter, and delivering them, 
declared it was my intention immediately to present the whole 
work to his Holiness, and get it, together with the Prayer- 
book, well examined at Rome; and requested his Lordship to 
read my act of submission, printed in the last page of the 
fourth volume, whereby I had engaged to correct and cancel 
every inaccurate expression. I was to leave London for Rome 
in the space of a week. Within three days, however, Dr. 
Poynter was persuaded, by Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Bramsion, 
to send me a summary order to suppress these entire works 
before I quitted England; and at two subsequent interviews, 
in which i offered to correct, change, reprint, cancel, whatever 
he pleased, in the presence of those gentlemen, he declared, 
that [ should forfeit my faculties, and even be interdicted from 
saying mass, tpso facto, if I travelled twenty miles from Lon- 
don without satisfying him. Neither my own honour, repu- 
tation, or the great value of the work, pleaded with any effect, 
I submitted, expecting justice at Rome. 

Scarcely, however, was I out of London, than these same 
clergymen, of whom I have already spoken, (in number about 
nine,) entered heartily into Dr. Poynter’s plaus of suppressing 
my works, persuaded him to call them about him at his own 
house, on this subject: and in London, among their penitents 
and acquaintances,—and at Rome, among the prelates and 
politicians, they circulated such black, foul, and notorious ca- 
lumnies respecting my works, that neither Luther nor Calvin 
could have been painted blacker. In London, all my letters 
to Dr. Poynter and Mr. Bramston* were suppressed, and every 





swer to the very same question from Dr. Rigby. My only answer is 
and must be,—Look at, read, and obey, Dr. Rigby’s letter, 
Castle Street, Dec. 23, 1814. Jos. Honeson. 


* This gentleman never delivered the following message from 
me to the London clergy, contained in a letter of mine to him, dated 
Milan, January Gth, 1816. ‘* It is no way my wish to have it an- 
derstood, that I have had any advantage in this difference ; and when 
you see my brother clergymen, you are authorized to say, in remem- 
bering me kindly to the, that although the affair is not quite con- 
eluded, I have good reason to hope it will be settled to the satisfaction 
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fulsehood propagated. At Rome, all examination was opposed 
by their wily agent, the Rev. Mr. Macpherson, and the abso- 
jute condemnation of the works demanded: nay, more, the 
detention of the author within the precinets of the Inquisition 
was earnestly sought.* Fortunately for the author, his cha- 
racter carried him through every difficulty at Rome, and he 
returned with the Approbations of his works, by the proper 
Authority---that Authority, without whose Approbation the 
Pope himself cannot publish. 
Though Stonyhurst had no concern whatever in the undertak- 
ing or composition of these works, as it is well known that that 
college must have a share in the honours or disgrace of its 
eléve, and that when these works are completely withdrawn 
from public circulation, it will only then be possible to slander 
them, the author, and the reputation of the theological schools 
of the Jesuits, urged by Jesuitphobia, these same individual 
clergymen, notwithstanding the Roman Approbations, have 





of both parties ; that Cardinal Litta has promissed big mediation ; 
that he thinks that Dr. Poynter’s objections may be easily satisfied by 
a printed explanation from me, without stopping the immeciiate sale 
of the works, I have engaged to give the Bishop satisfacyion on 
every point.” Cardinal Litta wrote on the same occasion 10 the 
following effect, to Dr. Poynter, “ Maximum denique in tua pru- 
dentia invenies ipse presidium, ut negotium ita explere valeas fe!'i- 
citer, ut neque desideretur operis correctio, si quidem necessaria fuerit,. 
hec desit utilitas que ab opere expectanda videtur, nec tandem 
auctoris ipsius honori aliquod detrimentum inferatur: quod sum- 
moperé te curaturum nullus dubito.” Persons in London may have 
some recollection of the reports put into circulation, at the same 
period, by the clergymen I have been throughout alluding to. I was 
obliged publicly to contradict them at Rome, by a printed circular. I 
now declare, that unless I have full satisfaction, and an assurance, that 
the same never will be repeated, [ will bring the whole of this dark 
business to light. For if a number of clergymen are to be selected 
only on account of their aversions or their prejudices, and bound by 
secret engagements, are to be employed as a band of conspirators or 
emissaries, for the realizing of an intrigue against the honour, the 
peace, and the just rights of an individual, no man is secure of his 
chstacter. This is not the paternal canonical government of a Bishop, 
but the dark plotting contrivance of a practised Lawyer. 


* Last year, a British Prelate was detained three months in Rome 
against his will! Aud by whose contrivance was it ? 

t See an account of the office of the Master or THe Sacrep 
Parace, in Butler's Life of St. Dominic, for the 4th of August. 

+ Lhese clergymen, always identifying themselves with the re- 
SPOCludiiiy of a bishop, say, and do, whatever answers their pui pose 
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advised Dr. Poynter to insist upon the immediate suppression 
of the works, and the absolute sacrifice of between fifteen and 
sixteen hundred pounds worth of property, or to suspend the 
author. ‘I'his is practical Vetoism indeed | The long gather. 
ing storm has burst, and the author has been deprived of his 
missionary faculties, and interdicted from saying Mass.* Fiat 
voluntas Dei. Whenever | recover my faculties, my first Mass 
shall be for my persecutors. ; 
PETER GANDOLPHY. 
London, Spanish- place, Oct. 5, 1816. 
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best, without j in any manner Spee ing themselves to their adversary. 
‘Tbey can fling the poisoned dart, and give the secret stab to cha. 
racter: butif the smialiest defence is made, ‘ Ob,” they exclaim, 
** the authority of our Bishop is insulted! We must avenge his 
cause!" When that venerable old Jesuit, Mr. Robert Plowden, and 
that other worthy Jesuit, Mr. James Parker, were suspended at 
Kristol, these clergymen in London, headed by Mr. Hodgson, tooka 
most active pavt, and persuaded Dr. Poynter, [to whom an appeal for 
a friendly uxterference had been made by the Grand Vicar of te 
Western District,) to recommend Dr. Collingridge to continue firm! 
And yet 4ome of these are the mildest men I know! 

. Every unjust and unganonical interdict recoils upon those who 
concu’: in issuing it, and themselves become interdicted by the mortal 
sin i” aey commit. Only an immoral crime, amounting to mortal sin, 
car, justify a suspension, This is Roman casuistry.—I have just 
b sard, that the suspension is attempted to be jastified, by reporting, 
that I refused to wait upon Dr. Poynter. This is absolutely false. I 
have never, On any occasion, failed in politeness or respect to Dr, 
Poynter. What will thernext charge be? Here are a few extracts 
from my last letters, 

Extract of my letter to Dr. Poynter, dated September 13, 1816.— 

Before concluding, I-will remind your Lordship, that at my last 
interview with you, I said,—that, notwithstanding the approdations, 
were there any passages too obscure in your Lordship’s opinion, 
would add a further explanation at the end of the works. ‘his, Car- 
dina] Litta declared to me, should abundantly satisfy.” Extract of 
my letter, dated September 18, 1816.—‘* I duly acknowledge the 
receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 17:h instant, and have the 
consolation to reflect, (on seeing my faculties eskshavaes n,) that my 
¢ ouscience reproaches me with “nothing that can justify such a harsh 
From the day that 1 was requested by the venerable Dr. 
Douglas to accept the situation of Chaplain at the Spanish Chapel, I 
have bad but one object in view, that of expounding the Catholic 
faith, and of raising that religion in the estimation of Protestants as 
well as of Catholics. In this manner I have exerted myself as much 
as my health would allow, and had it been less delicate, I would havé 
done more. Your Lordship is best able to say how far my suspensio# 
will be advantageous to the cause of orthodoxy.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GANDOLHY’S ADDRESS. 


Now we are not sure, but that all this apparent dissension 
between the Roman Bishop and the Enelish Bishop may be 
nothing more than an hoax. We refer our readers to the 
Letter signed Melancthon, inserted in this Number. 
Nothing, indeed, is more cémmon in the Court of Rome 
than to sacrifice an individual for what is deemed the gencral 
. Thus it is said, that Pope Innocent XI. sacrificed the 
interests of James IL. to those of William IIL. for the sake of 
humbling Louis XIV. and making him submit to the authority 
of the Roman Court. To do evil that good may come, is an 
admitted maxim of the Jesuits, and Father Gandolphy must 
not complain if the morality of his own society be observed 
towards himself, | 
Neque lex Justior ulla 
Quam necis artificem arte perire sud. 


The whole design, connected with the opposition made by 
the Irish Prelates to the Pope’s opinion, may be intended to 
persuade the foolish people of England, that there is no such 
absolute authority in the Roman See, as has been supposed ; 
that the Pope is only, among Bishops of his owa communion, 
Primus inter pares, and that every Bishop has in his own dio- 
cese a paramount and independent sway. Our readers are, we 
trust, well aware, that nothing can be farther from the truth. 
That by all the canonists, and all the interpreters of the canon 
law, the Pope is allowed the most absglute authority which can 
he devised. Nay, by some he is said to be the Only Bishop, 

But not to enter upon this part of the subject at present, 
we will make a few brief observations on Pere Gandolphy’s 
vemonstrance. We find an instance of the Society’s well 
known propensity to equivocation in the first cause of dispute 
with Dr, Poynter, where he allows the Bishop had a right to 
require him to correct, but not to suppress, as if some works 
were not incorrigible. A little farther on, and we find the 
Nuns introduced, so that it would seem, the original dispute 
among these Monks arose about the dress of the ladies. Per- 
haps, if they had ever employed their time on similar subjects, 
# would bave been better for the Christian world. This athair 
of the petticoats, however, including a delicate point, and that 
point not being fairly before us, we will pass on to the in- 
formation of the attempt made to confine our author-in the 
Prisons of the Inquisition. It is plainly stated, that nine cler- 
gymeu, including Mr. Bramston, with Wr. Poynter at their 
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head, endeavoured, by means of their “ wily agent, Mr. Mac- 
pherson,” to imprison at Rome Mr. G. This is such an out- 
rageous attack on the liberty of a fellow-countryman, that we 
shall always quote it as a proof how thoroughly Popish Super. 
stition eradicates all the generous feelings of an Englishman, 
There is not, perhaps, an instance to be given of the most 
malignant passions of the human heart having ever carried a 
Briton to such a desperate pitch of revenge, as that he should 
endeavour to consign his enemy to the horrid dungeons of the 
Inquisition. Yet here are ten men, two of whom we know to 
be of English birth, and one proh pudor bred up a Protestant, 
the son of ‘a most respectable solicitor, at Oundell, Northamp- 
toushire, induced by the charitable motives of Popery, to so- 
licit at a foreign court, and that the Court of Rome, such a 
punishment on their rival priest. And it is insinuated, that by 
the same persons last year, a British prelate was there confined 
three months. We heartily wish it had been three years for 
going there; and we should not have grieved had Gandolphy 
himself suffered all he apprehended. If Englishmen will sub- 
mit to foreign jurisdiction, they well deserve the worst treat- 
ment possible, they forfeit their birthright. But here appears 
another proof, if any were wanting, that the power of the 
Pope over his subjects in these realms is no nominal authority, 
but actually exercised; and that even prelates, British prelates, 
have been punished at Rome for their conduct in England. 
Yet these half-subjects claim equal privileges with those who 
own no earthly potentate, except our Sovereign Lord the King. 
But what have we next ?—Infallibility itself, under a mortal 
Critic, an Italian Reviewer, “ that authority, without whose 
approbation the Pope himself cannot publish.” This is almost 
as dificult of conception as transubstantiation itself. Bellar- 

mine and others have said, that the Pope can convert any vice 
into virtue, make incest, for example, fraternal affection. Yet 

here we have the Master of the Sacred Palace, Philip Anfossi, 

a judge set over the Pope. Perhaps Infallibility has of late been 

found somewhat defective, or long experience, which renders 

common mortals sage, has produced so many contradictions, 

as to render necessary some check to the imprudent effusions 

of infallible authors. We notice these more prominent points 

en passant, recommending a serious perusal of the whole to 

our friends and correspondents, with the intent of returning t@ 

the subject at some future period. 









